The  rain — 

how  new — 

yet  from  Earth’s  dawn. 

The  leaves — 

how  fleeting — 
yet  as  wise  ones. 

And  we — 

wanderers — 
yet  awed  and  still. 

— Gary  Hubbe 
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Building  the  Western  Quaker  Community 


In  April  and  early  May  I found  myself  coordinating  work  projects  at  Los  Angeles  Meet- 
ing— a “small  but  mighty”  meeting  that  dates  back  to  the  1930s  and  has  been  undergoing 
some  challenges  recently.  Located  in  South  Central  LA,  this  racially  and  ethnically  diverse 
meeting  provides  space  for  numerous  progressive  community  groups.  Over  the  years  the 
meetinghouse  has  suffered  considerable  wear  and  tear,  and  has  badly  needed  a paint  job.  On 
April  28,  I gathered  together  ten  or  twelve  students  from  Whittier  College  to  prep  this  build- 
ing for  painting.  On  May  12,  we  returned  with  a group  of  Friends  to  continue  our  work.  Paint- 
ing the  meetinghouse  is  a labor  of  love  that  will  probably  take  most  of  the  summer  to  com- 
plete (see  p.  12  for  a history  of  LA  Meeting). 

As  we  undertook  this  project,  I couldn’t  help  reflecting  that  we  are  literally  “building  the 
Western  Quaker  community”  by  giving  LA  Meeting  a facelift. 

This  prompted  me  to  think  of  ways  that  our  magazine  helps  to  build  a sense  of  commu- 
nity among  Friends. 
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Highlighting  New  Friends’  Concerns:  This  is  one  of  FB's  main  jobs.  This  month  we  are 
lifting  up  “Deeper  Ecology”  and  Restorative  Justice,  two  concerns  that  deserve  wider  recogni- 
tion. The  Restorative  Justice  project  was  started  up  a year  ago  by  Tony  Brown,  a Friend  from 
Ft.  Collins  Meeting.  Asked  how  he  was  led  to  do  this  work,  Tony  replied,  “When  I was  a 
child  I was  a sort  of  juvenile  delinquent.  Now  that  I am  a psychology  student,  I see  how  young 
people  who  get  into  trouble  are  punished  rather  than  healed.  Restorative  Justice  looks  at  ‘that 
of  God’  in  the  victim  and  offender.”  While  the  environment  is  not  a new  concern  for  Friends, 
the  “Deeper  Ecology”  committee  of  Strawberry  Creek  Meeting  seeks  to  take  this  concern  to  a 
deeper  level  by  placing  it  into  the  context  of  Quaker  spirituality. 

Linking  up  Western  Friends  with  similar  concerns:  Because  the  editor  of  FB  is  the  only 
Friend  officially  designated  to  visit  all  three  Western  yearly  meetings,  I sometimes  find  myself 
in  a unique  position  to  do  networking.  During  one  of  my  presentations,  I learned  that  Santa 
Monica  Friends  (many  of  whom  are  in  the  entertainment  business)  have  been  discussing  the 
production  of  a PBS  quality  video  on  Quakerism.  When  I mentioned  that  Lynn  Waddington 
from  University  Meeting  is  already  doing  such  work,  Santa  Monica  Friends  invited  her  to 
speak  to  their  meeting.  Lynn  has  produced  a high  quality,  deeply  moving  6-minute  documen- 
tary about  Quakerism  that  has  appeared  on  PBS;  she  has  ambitious  plans  to  do  a much  length- 
ier and  more  comprehensive  work.  Santa  Monica  Friends  responded  enthusiastically  to  Lynn 
and  are  now  exploring  how  they  might  support  her  work.  This  exciting,  “growing  edge”  work 
is  what  helps  “build  the  Western  Quaker  community.”  As  this  project  develops,  we  will  of 
course  keep  readers  of  FB  informed. 

Helping  Western  Quaker  writers  to  find  a wider  audience:  It’s  always  nice  to  hear  that 
writers  who  are  published  in  FB  are  re-printed  elsewhere.  It  was  especially  gratifying  to  learn 
that  after  reading  Elsa  Glines’  article  in  FB  (Dec  2000,  p.  18),  Friends  United  Press  decided 
to  publish  Elsa  Glines’  collection  of  letters  by  Margaret  Fell.  Way  to  open! 

“Building  the  Western  Quaker  community”  can  be  done  with  a variety  of  tools — from  the 
paintbrush  to  the  word  processor  to  the  video  camera.  The  important  thing,  however,  is  to 
work  in  the  spirit  described  by  St.  Jude:  “Build  yourselves  up  on  your  most  holy  faith;  pray  in 
the  Holy  Spirit;  keep  yourselves  in  the  love  of  God”  (1:20). 
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Deeper  Ecology  Group 

Strawberry  Creek  Monthly  Meeting 
c/o  Shelley  Tanenbaum  and  Charles  Blanchard 

526  Cornell 
Albany,  CA  94706 

January  12,  2001 

To  Friends  Everywhere: 

Greetings  from  the  Deeper  Ecology  Group  of  members  of  the  Strawberry  Creek 
Meeting  community.  Our  group  has  been  working  together  since  early  1998  to 
better  understand  how  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  natural  world.  We  hope  that  some 
of  our  findings  will  be  useful  to  you. 

Historic  Friends’  testimonies  speak  to  us  as  we  seek  to  live  in  unity  with  nature. 
We  have  prepared  a statement  and  discussion  questions  about  how  our  historic  wit- 
ness could  be  applied  to  our  concern  for  the  Earth.  We  have  also  written  advices  and 
queries  on  harmony  with  creation,  which  could  be  used  by  Monthly  Meetings  or  other 
groups  who  are  led  to  examine  how  their  lives  reflect  responsibility  to  one  another,  to 
the  greater  community  of  life,  and  to  future  generations. 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  is  currently  reviewing  the  draft  of  a new  book  of  Faith 
and  Practice.  Strawberry  Creek  Monthly  Meeting  for  Business  on  January  7,  2001 
approved  a minute  recommending  that  the  Revision  Committee  seriously  consider 
incorporating  this  statement  and  the  advices  and  queries  in  the  new  edition. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  led  as  we  have  been  into  a process  of  discernment  that 
may  transform  our  understanding,  our  hearts,  and  our  lives.  From  the  process  of  re- 
viewing Friends’  practice  and  writings  from  the  seventeenth  century  onward,  reading 
and  discussing  current  research  and  thinking  about  the  environment,  and  examining 
our  own  personal  and  corporate  responses  to  our  situation,  we  have  become  moti- 
vated to  become  more  active  on  this  issue.  In  addition,  our  discussions  have  led  to  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  spiritual  dimensions  of  this  concern. 

Today  Friends  face,  as  Friends  have  done  in  other  times,  a crisis  of  haste,  greed, 
ignorance,  and  a temptation  to  despair.  Yet  we  remember  John  Woolman’s  trust  that 
“they  who  walk  in  the  pure  Light... are  prepared  to  taste  and  relish  not  only  those 
blessings  which  are  spiritual,  but  also  feel  a sweetness  and  satisfaction  in  the  right  use 
of  the  good  gifts  in  the  visible  creation.” 

We  would  be  glad  to  receive  your  comments  on  this  work,  sent  either  to  the 
above  address  or  by  E-mail,  to  englwhit@earthlink.net.  Wishing  you  blessings, 
sweetness  and  satisfaction. 

The  Deeper  Ecology  Group: 

Andrea  English,  Tom  Whiteman,  Leonard  Joy,  Sandra  Lewis,  Shelley  Tanenbaum, 
Charles  Blanchard,  Rachel  Findley,  Louise  Todd  Cope,  Al  Thompson,  Carl 
Magruder,  Kristina  Perry 


Applying 
Friends'  Witness 
to  Concern  for  the  Earth 

At  different  times.  Friends  have  felt 
strongly  moved  to  apply  a historic 
testimony  to  a particular  issue  of  their 
own  day.  Elizabeth  Fry’s  work  for  prison 
reform,  and  John  Woolman’s  outspoken 
concern  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  are 
familiar  examples  from  an  earlier  time. 
One  of  the  pressing  concerns  of  our  day  is 
the  degradation  and  destruction  of  the  en- 
vironmental fabric  that  supports  all  forms 
of  life.  Many  Friends  today  are  challenged 
to  apply  the  full  range  of  historic  testimo- 
nies to  the  way  we  live  on  our  finite  Earth. 

A common  thread  running  through  all 
Friends’  Testimonies  is  the  fundamental 
importance  of  living  according  to  princi- 
ples of  right  relationship.  Friends  witness 
has  usually  focused  on  right  relationship 
with  God,  with  self,  and  with  other  human 
beings  as  reflected  in  the  enduring  testi- 
monies of  Integrity,  Unity,  Equality,  Sim- 
plicity, Peace  and  Community.  Several 
early  Quakers  wrote  of  their  mystical  un- 
derstanding of  our  unity  with  all  creation, 
and  many  of  us  are  now  recognizing  the 
profound  implications  of  living  within  a 
vast  and  intricate  web  of  life. 

If  we  choose  to  extend  our  circle  of 
right  relationship  to  include  all  of  crea- 
tion, then  we  must  listen  deeply  to  Spirit 
for  guidance:  What  is  the  proper  place  of 
humans  within  this  greater  whole?  How 
do  we  live  our  lives  in  harmony  with  the 
way  life  flourishes  and  sustains  itself  on 
Earth? 

Our  responses  to  these  questions  will 
affect  our  human  future  as  well  as  the  fu- 
ture of  the  living  world  of  which  we  are  a 
part.  Modern  science  has  blessed  us  with 
insights  about  the  fundamental  patterns  of 
organization  and  interaction  which  govern 
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life  on  Earth.  Our  task  is  to  turn  toward 
the  Light  for  guidance  about  the  meaning 
of  these  patterns  for  human  beings,  and  to 
discern  together  the  values  and  behaviors 
that  will  lead  us  to  be  in  harmony  with 
them.  We  may  be  led  to  transform  our 
understanding,  our  hearts,  and  our  lives. 

A time  may  come  when  our  concern 
for  the  environment  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  our  recognition  of  who  we  are 
called  to  be  as  Friends.  At  present,  how- 
ever, we  need  to  increase  our  awareness 
of  these  special  aspects  of  living  our  testi- 
monies. As  we  reflect  on  how  the  historic 
Quaker  testimonies  can  shape  our  daily 
lives,  consider  how  the  following  ques- 
tions are  relevant  to  our  use  of  food,  trans- 
portation, housing,  and  entertainment.  As 
well  as  applying  them  in  our  personal  and 
family  lives  and  in  the  life  of  our  Meeting, 
let  us  ask  how  they  apply  in  our  personal 
and  corporate  witness  for  social  justice 
and  peace. 

1 . When  do  I take  time  to 
deepen  my  appreciation  at  being  a 
member  of  the  wondrous  community 
of  life  on  earth?  How  do  I give 
thanks  for  the  beauty  of  creation  and 
the  gift  of  life? 

2.  Do  my  actions  reflect  con- 
cern for  the  environment? 

3.  Do  I give  voice  to  my  con- 
cerns? Is  my  speech  on  these  sub- 
jects honest,  unpretentious,  and  open 
to  mutual  learning? 

4.  Do  we  work  together  to  edu- 
cate ourselves  about  the  care  of  the 
creation,  in  order  to  make  responsi- 
ble choices? 

5.  Do  we  work  to  improve  shar- 
ing of  resources  with  everyone? 

Recognizing  that  our  patterns  as 
consumers  in  the  industrialized 
world  are  a major  factor  in  the  de- 
clining health  of  the  Earth’s  life  sup- 
port systems, 

6.  Am  I careful  to  avoid  spend- 
ing and  investing  money  in  ways 
that  result  in  others  doing  things  to 
the  Earth  that  I would  not  do  my- 
self? (from  Baltimore  Yearly  Meet- 
ing) 

7.  By  sharing  things  we  spread 
the  world’s  resources.  Do  I enjoy 
things  without  owning  them  and  do  I 
give  things  away  for  others  to  use? 

8.  Do  I resist  advertising  and 


the  broader  forces  of  our  culture  that  en- 
courage unnecessary  consumption? 

9.  Am  I willing  to  know  and  pay  the 
full  and  fair  cost  of  the  goods  and  services 
I use,  including  the  future  ecological  and 
social  costs? 

Selected  Quotations 

As  the  mind  was  moved  by  an  inward 
principle  to  love  God  as  an  invisible,  in- 
comprehensible Being,  by  the  same  princi- 
ple it  was  moved  to  love  him  in  all  his 
manifestations  in  the  visible  world.  That  as 
by  his  breath  the  flame  of  life  was  kindled 
in  all  animal  and  sensible  creatures,  to  say 
we  love  God  as  unseen  and  at  the  same 
time  to  exercise  cruelty  toward  the  least 
creature  moving  by  his  life  or  by  life  de- 
rived from  him  was  a contradiction  in  it- 
self— John  Woolman  (1720-1772),  Jour- 
nal (Grummere  edition),  pp.  156-157. 

Only  when  we  see  that  we  are  part  of 
the  totality  of  the  planet,  not  a superior 


part  with  special  privileges,  can  we  work 
effectively  to  bring  about  an  earth  re- 
stored to  wholeness. — Elizabeth  Watson, 
“Your  God  is  Too  Small,”  1996. 

We... are  a part,  a dependent  part,  of 
a living  whole.  There  can  be  no  true 
health  (or  “wholeness” — the  two  words 
mean  the  same)  in  human  society  unless, 
at  the  same  time,  we  look  to  the  health  of 
the  whole  earth-family  of  living  crea- 
tures.— Marjorie  Sykes,  1970. 

Advices  and  Queries 
on  Harmony  with  Creation 

It  would  go  a long  way  to  caution 
and  direct  people  in  their  use  of  the 
world,  that  they  were  better  studied  and 
known  in  the  Creation  of  it.  For  how 
could  [they]  find  the  confidence  to  abuse 
it,  while  they  should  see  the  Great  Crea- 
tor stare  them  in  the  face,  in  all  and 
every  part  thereof? — William  Penn, 
1693 

God  is  revealed  in  all  Crea- 
tion. All  is  held  within  the  infi- 
nite love  of  the  Divine. 

All  of  creation  is  interdepend- 
ent and  connected;  we  humans 
belong  to  the  whole  community 
of  life  on  Earth. 

Open  yourself  to  the  beauty, 
complexity  and  mystery  of  crea- 
tion, with  gratitude  to  be  part  of 
its  unfolding. 

Take  time  to  learn  how  this 
community  of  life  is  organized 
and  interacts. 

Live  according  to  principles 
of  right  relationship  and  right 
action  within  this  larger  whole. 

Be  aware  of  the  influence  hu- 
mans have  on  the  health  and  vi- 
ability of  life  on  Earth. 

Call  attention  to  what  fosters 
or  harms  Earth’s  exquisite 
beauty,  balances  and  interde- 
pendencies. 

Guided  by  Spirit,  work  to 
translate  this  understanding  into 
ways  of  living  that  reflect  our 
responsibility  to  one  another,  to 
the  greater  community  of  life, 
and  to  future  generations. 

...let  the  fresh  power  of  thy 
life  and  the  virtue  of  thy  incom- 
prehensible love  redeem,  fill, 
possess,  and  make  glad  the  heart 


“And  NO  Birds  Sing" 

John  Keats,  “La  Belle  Dame  Sans  Merci” 

With  the  ladder  of  the  past  broken, 

the  seas  poisoned  in  a century  of  genocides, 
and  the  skylight  to  the  future  cracked,  plastic, 
cataract-dim,  how  to  answer 
a bright  young  man  who  writes 
of  his  decision  not  to  bring  children 
into  such  a world?  What  can  I say  to  him? 

From  far  Olduvai  news  comes 

of  the  protected  contemporary  of  Lucy, 

our  ancient  precursor.  Severely  handicapped, 

yet  an  adult,  she  survived  because  she  was  protected 

by  her  community, 

“survival  of  the  fittest”  be  damned. 

Her  mute  remains  show  up  the  Modem  Lie 
that  self  interest  always  overtops  the  ladder’s 
quieter  good. 

Goodbye  to  the  news  that  we  have  only  a cracked 
plastic  protection 

from  an  ozone-ripped  sky.  Witness  kindness 
of  strangers,  know  the  compass 
of  compassion  under  heaven  before  you  die. 


— Roger  Weaver,  Corvallis  Meeting 

(originally  published  in  Manzanita  Quarterly,  1998) 
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of  thy  creation  forever.... — Isaac  Pening- 
ton  (1617-1679). 

1.  In  what  ways  may  I express  grati- 
tude for  the  wondrous  expressions  of  life 
here  on  Earth? 

2.  Is  consideration  of  the  environment 
built  into  the  choices  I make  about  what  I do, 
what  I buy,  and  how  I spend  my  time? 

3.  In  our  witness  for  environmental  is- 
sues, are  we  careftil  to  consider  justice  and 
the  well-being  of  the  world’s  jXDorest  peo- 
ple? 

4.  In  managing  the  activities  and  busi- 
ness of  our  Meeting,  do  we  weigh  the  envi- 
ronmental consequences  of  our  plans  and 
decisions? 

5.  What  actions  do  we  take  at  home,  in 
our  Meeting,  our  communities,  and  the 
broader  world  to  pass  sustainable  ways  of 
living  to  our  children  and  grandchildren?  □ 

Some  responses  to  Strawberry 
Creek's  ^‘Deeper  Ecology"  material 

Dear  Friends: 

I am  the  Chair  of  the  Friends  in  Unity  with 
Nature  Committee  of  the  Sandpoint  Friends 
Meeting,  Sandpoint,  Idaho.  I am  also  a certi- 
fied organic  grower  in  Bonner  County.  Please 
hold  me  in  the  light 

I am  overwhelmed  by  the  “Applying 
Friends’  Witness  to  Concern  for 
the  Earth”  and  “Advices  and  Queries  on 
Harmony  with  Creation”  which  you 
have  put  together  for  inclusion  in  the  Pa- 
cific Yearly  Meeting  Faith  and 
Practice.  I greatly  wish  that  North  Pacific 
Meeting  could  also  incorporate  these. 
Thank  you  for  your  work. 

At  a local  fair  I did  a booth  on 
“Sustainable  Agriculture”  and  had  two 
videos,  “My  Father’s  Garden”,  which  won 
first  prize  at  the  Sundance  Film  festival  in 
1996,  and  the  other  on  an  organic  potato 
farm.  I had  literature  on  pesticides  from 
NCAP,  stuff  off  the  internet  on  genetic 
engineering  and  stuff  on  the  Organic  Rule. 
We  attracted  many  sympathetic  people  to 
the  booth  where  we  had  a couple  of 
benches  where  we  could  talk.  Friends 
helped  me  pay  for  copying  the  literature 
and  helped  me  man  the  booth. 

My  other  project  is  organizing  the 
residents  of  my  road  to  be  a totally  NO 
SPRAY  road.  Other  residents  had  pro- 
tested spraying  in  1989  and  I had  been 
trying  to  lead  positively  by  example  by 
pulling  knapweed  on  the  right  of  way  con- 
tiguous with  our  private  road  and  planting 
penstemon.  I had  gone  so  far  as  putting  a 


letter  in  the  newspaper  slots  of  mailboxes 
on  the  road  asking  them  to  sign  up  with  the 
county  road  and  take  care  of  their 
“noxious”  weeds,  with  a sporadic  success. 

This  time  I pulled  out  all  the  stops.  I 
went  to  the  Assessor’s  Office  and  got  sec- 
tion maps  of  the  road,  visited  most  of  the 
residents  of  the  eight-mile  road  personally 
and  had  a petition  at  the  Pack  River  Store. 
It  was  really  imperative  last  year  because 
the  county  had  sprayed  our  road  in  1999 
after  they  had  given  me  a verbal  promise 
that  we  had  a moratorium  and  a chemi- 
cally-sensitive  man  had  life-threatening 
symptoms.  We  found  that  we  had  fifty  ab- 
sentee landowners  on  the  road  which  ac- 
counted for  some  of  the  worst-offending 
properties.  We  got  the  best  response  ever 
and  had  a clean-up  committee  that  hand-cut 
half  the  road  that  was  left.  We  were  also 
helped  by  a new  sympathetic  Weed  Super- 
visor, who  was  easy  to  work  with  and  was 
willing  to  contact  the  absentee  landowners. 
This  is  important  as  a concrete  example  of 
grassroots  non-chemical  weed  control  on  a 
large  scale  which  works!  We  still  have  to 
prove  that  we  can  take  care  of  the  whole 
eight  miles,  but  the  county  is  going  to  mow 
and  buy  us  a weedeater  (instead  of  hand 
clippers  which  we  used  last  year). 

I try  to  be  nice  to  the  other  members  of 
the  Weed  Board,  but  they  rightly  identify 
me  as  an  activist,  even  though  I take  a posi- 
tive approach. 

I want  to  stay  on  the  board  and  hope  I 
can  influence  the  philosophy  of  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  Board  when  it  comes  to 
the  Budget. 

My  Weed  Board  appointment  depends 
on  how  political  the  Commissioners  are  on 
industrial  agriculture’s  agenda.  The  present 


Farm  Bureau  Weed  Board  is  very  sensi- 
tive about  this.  At  my  interview,  one  of 
the  new  Commissioners  revealed  that  he 
has  organic  leanings  and  one  sprays  2,4-D 
on  his  own  fields.  I’ll  let  you  know  when  I 
find  out  what  the  result  is. — Best  wishes, 
Merla  Barberie 

PS:  I just  learned  that  I will  remain  on  the 
Weed  Board. 

Dear  Friends: 

I received  the  Strawberry  Creek 
Deeper  Ecology  group’s  material  from 
Ted  Church  at  Albuquerque  Friends 
Meeting,  where  I am  an  attender.  I also 
participate  in  an  ecumenical  group  called 
Stewards  of  Creation  here  in  New  Mex- 
ico. This  group  comprises  about  20  peo- 
ple of  faith  from  Catholic,  Lutheran,  Pres- 
byterian, Mennonite  and  other  traditions. 
We  come  from  all  over  New  Mexico.  Our 
mission  is  to  train  ourselves  in  steward- 
ship and  environmental  issues.  To  do  this 
we  meet  for  a full  weekend  once  a month. 
We  each  have  individual  projects  as  well 
as  a group  project.  Actually  we  currently 
have  at  least  two  group  projects,  more 
anon.  On  April  7th  many  of  us  met  at  the 
Trinity  Site,  White  Sands,  the  home  of  the 
first  nuclear  blast.  This  meeting  was  a pre- 
cursor to  an  Earth  Stewardship  Pilgrimage 
we  organized  in  Northern  New  Mexico  on 
April  21st. 

I am  thankful  for  your  permission  to 
base  our  witness  at  the  Trinity  Site  around 
the  thoughts  you  have  developed  in  your 
Advices  and  Queries.  I shared  your  docu- 
ment with  our  group — your  thoughts  were 
instructive.  We  have  a number  of  pressing 
issues  in  New  Mexico  which  are  related  to 
issues  in  California  and  beyond.  Currendy, 
we  are  trying  to  open  up  the  public  process 
for  approval  of  a new  natural  gas  power 
plant  in  Deming  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
state.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  issues  are 
water  use  (we  are  high  desert  but  have  no 
regional  water  plan)  and  air  emissions  (we 
do  not  have  an  effective  regulatory  author- 
ity). South  of  the  border  are  the  Maquilas, 
where  two  million  people  live  mosdy  with- 
out running  water.  Meanwhile  the  aquifer 
flow  has  reversed  and  Mexican  water  is 
draining  into  New  Mexico.  There  are  over 
twenty  natural  gas  plants  currently  in  the 
permitting  process  in  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, mainly  in  Arizona  where  the  permit- 
ting process  is  even  easier.  I thank  you  for 
your  work  and  for  sharing  it.  I trust  it  will  be 
a blessing  to  many. — Hamish  Thomson, 
Albuquerque  Friends  Meeting. 
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A Death  At  Sunset 


by  William  Ashworth 


Clerk  of  Rogue  valley  (OR)  Meeting 


[Bill  Ashworth,  winner  of  the  1999  Ore- 
gon Book  Award  for  best  collection  of 
essays,  is  an  environmental  activist  who 
has  in  recent  years  grown  increasingly 
frustrated  with  the  environmental  move- 
ment and  its  efforts  to  preserve  wilder- 
ness. His  writing  is  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  growing  debate  over  the 
preservation  of  wilderness.  Here  he  poses 
the  provocative  question:  why  do  we  pre- 
serve wild  creatures,  for  their  sakes  or  for 
our  own? — Editor.] 

The  beach  at  the  mouth  of  Brushy 
Creek  focused  the  westering  sun  like 
a parabolic  glass.  To  the  south  loomed  the 
immense  black  bulk  of  Humbug  Moun- 
tain; to  the  north,  the  tawny,  truncated 
hills  of  Coal  Point  dropped  like  a golden 
balustrade  into  the  sea.  The  breakers  of 
the  Pacific,  backlit,  kept  up  their  ancient, 
tireless  beat  of  thrust  and  withdrawal,  the 
silvered  rift  tendriling  up  the  beach  and 
sinking,  mirrored,  into  the  sand.  The  light 
was  golden;  the  waves  were  translucent 
green.  Small  knots  of  people  sat  on  the 
sand  or  wandered  slowly  along  the  edge 
of  the  surf,  looking  westward.  And  there 
was  the  dying  seal. 

The  seal  lay  at  the  back  of  the  beach, 
where  the  storms  of  many  winters  had 
cross-sectioned  an  ancient  landslide,  leav- 
ing stones,  sticks,  and  whole  trees  ex- 
posed in  a thirty-foot  cutbank.  Tucked 
into  the  base  of  a steep  gully  in  that  sandy 
wall,  the  color  of  sand  itself,  the  seal  did 
not  immediately  attract  notice:  my  wife 
and  I,  intent  on  the  September  sunset, 
were  well  past  before  another  couple 
called  it  to  our  attention.  It  lay  half  on  its 
side,  its  flanks  heaving  with  the  effort  of 
breath,  oblivious  of  us  until  we  came  to 
within  about  twenty  feet.  Then  some  small 
sound  from  feet  or  clothing  made  it  lift  its 
head.  Black  eyes,  with  plenty  of  self- 
awareness  still  in  them,  locked  onto  mine. 
There  was  a soundless  gape  of  defiance, 
but  the  animal  was  clearly  too  weak  to  do 
anything  more. 

There  rises  within  most  of  us  at  such 


From  The  Left  Hand  of  Eden:  Meditations  on 
Nature  and  Human  Nature  (Oregon  State  Uni- 
versity Press,  1999).  Used  with  permission  of 
author. 


times  a deep,  almost  desperate  urge  to  do 
something.  The  suffering  of  other  creatures 
brings  out  the  altruist  in  us:  we  want  to 
ease  the  pain,  prevent  the  death,  make 
things  somehow  whole  and  right  again. 
Could  we  help  the  seal  back  into  the  sea? 
Had  its  plight  been  reported  to  the  authori- 
ties at  the  Oregon  State  Park  on  whose 
grounds  it  was  sinking  rapidly  toward 
death?  Had  wildlife  officials  been  con- 
sulted? Had  a vet  been  called?  We  caught 
up  with  the  couple  who  had  first  pointed 
the  dying  animal  out  to  us,  and  my  wife, 
with  her  characteristic  gift  for  directness, 
managed  to  roll  all  of  these  questions  into 
one.  Do  you  know,  she  asked,  how  long  it 
has  been  like  this? 

They  knew.  The  seal  had  first  come 
ashore,  they  said,  four  days  previously.  In 
the  beginning  it  had  moved  about  a bit,  and 
even  earlier  this  day  they  had  noticed  it 
throwing  sand  on  itself  with  its  flippers, 
evidently  in  an  attempt  to  keep  cool, 
though  it  didn’t  look  up  to  doing  even  that 
any  more.  Park  authorities  and  wildlife  of- 
ficials seemed  unconcerned.  Seals  pulling 
themselves  ashore  to  die  are  not  a new  phe- 
nomenon. There  was  nothing  they — or 
we — could  do. 

That  night  I lay  in  my  sleeping  bag  in 
the  park  campground,  my  ears  tuned  to  the 
ripple  of  Brushy  Creek  and  the  distant, 
faint  boom  of  the  Pacific  surf,  and  thought 
of  the  dying  animal  a half  mile  away.  What 
was  it  about  the  death  of  a seal  that  should 
bother  me  so?  Death  is  a necessary  part  of 
life;  it  is  nature’s  way  of  making  certain  the 
earth  doesn’t  fill  up.  It  provides  a constant 
small  trickle  of  open  spaces  in  each  eco- 
logical niche,  thus  driving  evolution  and 
speciation  and  creating  the  fascinating  vari- 
ety of  living  things  on  this  planet.  The 
death  of  other  organisms  keeps  us  alive; 
this  is  true  whether  you  are  a hunter  wolf- 
ing down  a slab  of  venison  or  a vegetarian 
who  merely  wolfs  down  lettuce,  celery  and 
apples.  Plants,  after  all,  are  also  living 
things.  Lettuce  and  celery  are  killed  by  the 
harvest,  and  though  you  may  comfort  your- 
self with  the  thought  that  the  apple  tree,  at 
least,  remains  alive,  the  apple  itself  is  a 
separate  entity  that  continues  to  metabolize 
right  up  to  the  time  you  bite  into  it.  Death 
is  natural,  the  inevitable  result  of  natural 
law.  Why  do  we  humans  spend  so  much 


time  and  energy  keeping  it  at  bay,  not 
only  for  ourselves,  but  for  others — even 
when,  as  in  this  case,  “the  other’’  means 
not  only  a different  individual  but  a differ- 
ent species? 

The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  while 
death  may  be  necessary  and  good  for  life 
as  a whole,  and  even  for  the  species 
whose  members  die,  it  is  bad  for  the  indi- 
vidual who  is  dying.  Death  is  a terminus; 
beyond  lies  nothing  we  can  know,  except 
through  speculation  and  faith.  We  there- 
fore resist  termination.  Because  we  are  a 
social  species,  dependent  on  each  other 
for  survival,  we  resist  the  termination  of 
other  members  of  our  society  as  well.  And 
because  we  are  a preeminently  empathetic 
species — a characteristic  bom  of  the  mar- 
riage of  our  social-animal  altruism  with 
our  oversized  brains — we  find  it  easy  to 
expand  the  definition  of  “our”  society  to 
include  all  creatures  with  sufficient  self- 
awareness  that  we  can  believe  they  might 
suffer.  Most  of  us  will  pull  weeds  or  slap 
mosquitoes  with  no  sense  of  disturbance, 
but  we  will  spend  thousands  of  dollars  to 
preserve  the  life  of  a favorite  dog  or  cat. 
This  is  only  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the 
dog  or  the  cat.  By  preventing  an  animal’s 
death,  we  also  prevent  our  own  pain  at 
having  to  watch  the  death,  as  well  as 
eliminating  an  uncomfortable  reminder  of 
our  own  mortality.  It  is  as  much  our  suf- 
fering as  the  animal’s  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about. 

A few  years  before  my  encounter 
with  the  dying  seal,  in  the  course  of  re- 
search for  a book  on  bears,  I had  inter- 
viewed Dave  Siddon,  formerly  a cinema- 
tographer for  the  Walt  Disney  organiza- 
tion, who  was  then — until  his  death  from 
cancer  too  short  a time  later — the  director 
of  a large  wildlife  rehabilitation  center 
near  Grant’s  Pass,  Oregon.  Siddon  had 
been  very  blunt  on  this  point.  “Everyone 
says  what  a wonderful  service  we  provide 
for  wildlife“,  he  told  me.  “But  we’re  not 
providing  a service  for  wildlife — we’re 
providing  a service  for  people  who  care 
about  wildlife.  We  provide  a human  serv- 
ice for  people  who  care  enough  to  bring 
animals  to  us.  We  think  they  need  to  be 
encouraged  to  continue  to  care.  The  fact 
is,  if  we  look  on  homo  sapiens  as  the  only 
life  form  worth  saving,  it  probably  isn’t.” 
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Siddon’s  brutal  honesty  about  his 
calling  can  be  applied  with  equal  validity 
to  other  fields  of  environmental  endeavor 
besides  wildlife  rehabilitation.  In  truth,  all 
environmental  protection  is  at  heart  hu- 
man protection.  It  is  really  us  that  we  want 
to  save — us,  and  our  world  as  we  want  it 
to  be,  complete  with  wild  places  and  spec- 
tacular scenery  and  clean  air.  Environ- 
mental protection  began  with  the  superla- 
tives with  the  Yellowstone’s  and  Yosem- 
ite’s  and  Grand  Canyon’s  because  we 
wanted  them  to  still  be  there  if  we  ever 
got  a chance  to  see  them.  It  proceeded  to 
natural  places  in  general  because  we  pre- 
fer natural  places  to  (for  instance)  down- 
town Los  Angeles  and  we  want  to  make 
sure  there  will  always  be  enough  to  go 
around.  It  encompasses  clean  air  and 
clean  water  because  they  are  healthier  and 
more  pleasant  for  humans  to  consume. 
And  it  embraces  endangered-species  pro- 
tection— and  the  protection  of  wildlife  in 
general,  including  dying  seals  on  a 
beach — because,  as  a species  and  particu- 
larly as  a culture,  we  are  uncomfortable  to 
the  point  of  irrationality  with  the  idea  and 
experience  of  death,  and  find  it  emotion- 
ally necessary  to  keep  the  Reaper  at  bay 
as  long  as  possible. 

None  of  this  is  meant  to  belittle  the 
environmental  movement  or  the  people 
who  give  their  lives  to  it.  We  need,  as  Sid- 
don  said,  to  continue  to  care.  Protecting 
wildlands,  saving  endangered  species,  and 
increasing  the  health  of  the  environment 
are  right  and  proper,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  doing  these  things.  But  we  ought  to 
understand  why  we  do  them.  It  is  not  to 
protect  life  on  the  planet — life  will  sur- 
vive, anyway.  A force  that  can  arise  in  the 
extraordinarily  hostile  conditions  on  a 
newborn  planet,  and  can  thrive  equally 
well  today  in  the  screaming  ice  storms  of 
an  Antarctic  winter  and  in  the  hot,  sulfur- 
ous,  lightless  waters  of  thermal  vents  on 
the  deep  ocean  floor,  is  going  to  be  able 
to  endure  pretty  much  anything  we  can 
throw  at  it.  Life  will  survive.  It  is  the  hu- 
man race  that  is  in  doubt. 

Because  our  species  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful at  manipulating  natural  forces  to 
our  own  ends,  we  have  somehow  got  the 
idea  that  we  now  stand  outside  these 
forces  and  so  control  them.  This  is  perni- 
cious nonsense.  We  have  never  eradicated 
a single  law  of  nature  nor  escaped  its  con- 
sequences. We  have  played  them  off 
against  each  other,  using  the  results  of 
some  to  counter  the  results  of  others,  and 


have  managed  to  gain  some  benefit  from 
them  through  this  process;  but  we  have 
not  “harnessed”  them,  and  we  have  cer- 
tainly not  separated  ourselves  from  them. 
We  may  heat  our  homes  and  generate 
electricity  through  combustion,  but  we 
must  also  live  with  the  other  results  of  the 
laws  that  allow  combustion  to  happen, 
including  muddled  views,  respiratory  dis- 
ease, and  acid  rain.  Aerodynamics  may 
give  the  appearance  of  conquering  grav- 
ity, but  gravity  still  operates,  and  when 
aerodynamic  lift  is  reduced  too  far  a 
plane  still  falls  to  the  ground. 

What  is  true  for  the  laws  of  combus- 
tion and  aerodynamics  holds  as  well  for 
the  rest  of  the  laws  of  nature.  The  princi- 
ples governing  population  dynamics — 
climate,  landform  development,  energy 
flow  through  ecosystems,  growth,  and 
ecological  succession — are  as  immutable 
as  the  principles  that  send  electrons  down 
wires,  or  produce  tightly  controlled  ex- 
plosions to  propel  vehicles  down  high- 
ways, or  guide  the  combination  of  atoms 
into  molecules  and  of  girders  into  build- 
ings. We  can  manipulate  the  results  of 
these  laws,  but  we  cannot  change  the  laws 
themselves.  Relaxation  of  environmental 
resistance  still  leads  to  overpopulation, 
whether  it  is  cattle  protected  from  preda- 
tors or  predators  protected  from  hunters. 
Overpopulation  still  leads  to  resource 
degradation,  whether  it  is  deer  in  a 
crowded  forest,  livestock  on  an  over- 
grazed  range,  or  humans  on  a small,  blue 
planet  spinning  around  a medium-sized, 
class-G  star.  Shore  drift  still  moves  sand 
along  coastlines.  Sunlight  still  drives  pho- 
tosynthesis. Earthquakes  still  build  moun- 
tains. Winds  still  blow. 

And  things  still  die.  On  a beach  at 
sunset;  in  a hospital  bed,  harnessed  to 
feeding  tubes  and  monitors;  in  the  heart 
of  a forest,  with  chain  saws  tearing 
through  bark  into  the  living  cambium 
layer  beneath;  in  the  garden,  snatched 
from  the  nurturing  safety  of  the  soil  to  be 
cut  into  chunks  and  dropped  into  stew- 
pots.  Flies  die  bumbling  against  window- 
panes;  petunias  die  with  the  frost,  after 
one  bright,  brief  season  in  the  sun.  Death 
is  our  constant  companion.  Year  after 
year,  the  Center  for  Disease  Control  in 
Atlanta  releases  statistics  on  the  prime 
causes  of  death  among  Americans.  Year 
after  year  it  is  wrong.  The  leading  cause 
of  death  is  not  cancer  or  heart  disease  or 
AIDS;  the  leading  cause  of  death  is  life.  It 
may  take  more  than  a century,  but  birth  is 


always  one  hundred  percent  fatal. 

Instinctively,  we  deny  this.  Driven  by 
the  ancient  urge  of  our  chromosomes  to 
preserve  and  replicate  themselves,  we 
crave  immortality,  not  only  for  ourselves, 
but  also  for  the  things  we  love.  For  wild 
things — the  damp,  rich  smell  of  forests  in 
the  rain,  the  wind  across  the  tundra,  the 
rustle  of  rivers  in  the  darkness,  the  surge 
of  birds  through  the  autumn  air.  For  pleas- 
urable things — good  food  and  good  wine, 
a fire  on  a winter’s  night,  conversations 
with  friends,  tales  woven  skillfully  by 
authors  or  acted  movingly  on  the  stage  or 
screen.  For  familiar  things — our  own 
homes,  our  own  jobs,  our  own  families; 
the  grove  of  trees  we  have  known  since 
childhood;  old  prices,  old  tax  levels,  old 
rules.  And  for  dreams  and  the  right  to 
chase  them — the  mother  lode,  the  winning 
lottery  ticket,  the  resources  to  build  an 
empire.  Wealth  for  all  citizens.  Peace 
among  all  nations.  Liberty.  Justice.  Love. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  any  of 
these  things,  except  for  this:  not  one  of 
them  is  permanent.  Heraclitus  had  it  right. 
All  things  are  in  motion,  nothing  is  at  rest. 
You  cannot  step  into  the  same  river  twice. 
The  only  unchanging  thing  in  the  universe 
is  change  itself.  Attempts  to  preserve  any- 
thing— jobs,  or  private  property  rights,  or 
forests,  or  clean  water,  or  economic 
growth,  or  equal  opportunity — will  always 
run  up  against  the  incontrovertible,  un- 
comfortable, fundamental  presence  of  im- 
permanence. Every  religion  has  an  after- 
life, because  none  of  us  can  conceive  of 
ourselves  as  not  existing.  But  change  is 
inescapable.  And  so  is  death. 

Outside  the  tent  there  was  a brief 
scratching  and  rustling,  as  some  animal 
attempted  to  open  the  bag  of  potato  chips 
we  had  left  on  the  campsite  table.  Beside 
me  my  wife  stirred.  In  the  distance  the 
surf  kept  up  its  restless,  heavy  serenade  to 
the  dying  seal.  Lives  ticking  past;  change 
occurring;  deaths  approaching;  my  own 
death  among  them.  An  oddly  comforting 
thought.  All  of  us  are  one  with  the  rest  of 
the  natural  world  after  all,  at  death  if  at  no 
time  else.  Air  ebbs  and  flows  through 
lungs  or  leaves;  blood  pumps;  sap  rises 
and  falls;  the  Krebs  cycle  churns,  and 
churns,  and  eventually  runs  down.  Old 
organisms  die.  New  organisms,  new  spe- 
cies and  genera,  whole  new  kingdoms  of 
living  things  arise  to  take  their  place.  Sci- 
ence calls  it  “punctuated  continuity.”  It  is 
life.  □ 
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Restorative  Justice: 

/\n  Overview 


by  Tony  C.  Brown 
and  Florence  Bye-Brown 
Ft.  Collins,  Colorado 

Restorative  justice  is  a philosophy 
that  serves  as  an  umbrella  label  to 
many  victim  and  offender  encounter  pro- 
grams across  the  world.  Implementation 
of  specific  core  values  such  as  restitution, 
mercy,  forgiveness,  reconciliation  and 
reintegration  for  victims,  offenders  and 
members  of  the  community  is  essential  for 
any  program  claiming  to  be  restorative  in 
nature.  Victims,  offenders  and  community 
members  assume  an  active  role  in  healing 
the  relationships  broken  by  crime,  replac- 
ing the  state  as  the  primary  participant  in 
the  search  for  justice.  Restorative  justice 
represents  a paradigm  shift  away 
from  retribution  toward  a system  of 
restoration  and  Shalom. 

Origins  of  restorative  justice 
can  be  found  in  the  Maori  people  of 
New  Zealand,  aboriginal  peoples  of 
Canada,  Navajo  traditions  in  the 
southwest  United  States  and  the  be- 
lief of  that  of  God  in  everyone  shared  by 
the  Religious  Society  of  Friends.  Family 
group  conferences  find  their  origin  in 
New  Zealand.  Sentencing  circles  and 
community  holistic  healing  circles  are 
practices  employed  by  aboriginal  peoples 
in  Canada.  Navajo  culture  invites  healing 
crime  through  peace  circles.  Meetings  for 
Reconciliation  are  an  example  of  the  Re- 
ligious Society  of  Friends  working  to  heal 
wounds  buried  deep  within  their  commu- 
nities. 

Roots  of  restorative  justice  can  be 
found  throughout  the  Bible.  Jesus  spoke 
of  victim  and  offender  encounter  pro- 
grams. “Don’t  take  your  brother  to  court,” 
he  said,  “try  and  get  it  sorted  first.”  Sha- 
lom is  one  of  the  most  central  concepts  of 
biblical  law.  Shalom  is  usually  translated 
to  mean,  “peace,”  but  this  is  an  incom- 
plete translation.  In  Shalom:  The  Bible’s 
Word  for  Salvation,  Justice  and  Peace 
(1997),  Perry  gives  three  basic  dimen- 
sions to  Shalom:  (1)  physical  well  being, 
including  adequate  food,  clothing,  shelter 


and  wealth;  (2)  a right  relationship  be- 
tween and  among  people;  and  (3)  the  ac- 
quisition of  virtue,  especially  honesty  and 
moral  integrity  (p.  130). 

Restorative  justice  centers  on  the  be- 
lief that  wrongdoing  causes  harm  at  four 
levels:  physical,  psychological,  emotional 
and  spiritual.  Wrongdoers  work  to  repay 
victims  for  any  physical  damage  they  may 
have  suffered.  Community  programs  are 
offered  to  relieve  victims,  offenders  and 
community  members  of  any  psychological 
and  emotional  harm  connected  with  the 
offense.  Faith  communities  work  with  vic- 
tims, offenders  and  members  of  the  com- 
munity to  heal  the  spiritual  wounds  of 
crime. 

Spiritual  concerns  must  be  a part  of 
any  program  claiming  to  be  restorative  in 


nature.  Family  group  conferences  in  New 
Zealand  traditionally  ask  the  offender  if 
they  would  like  the  conference  to  open 
and  close  with  a prayer.  Similar  practices 
are  traditionally  followed  in  Canada  and 
in  other  countries.  Restorative  justice  is 
not  about  promoting  one  religion  and  is 
not  an  attempt  to  preach  about  God  to 
those  who  may  not  be  interested.  Forgive- 
ness and  reconciliation  often  come  from 
deep  inner  feelings  of  faith  and  love.  Fa- 
cilitators of  the  healing  process  should 
never  promote  their  own  beliefs  of  faith, 
but  should  work  to  create  an  atmosphere 
where  the  victim,  offender  and  community 
members  can  find  spiritual  healing. 

Successful  restorative  programs  must 
be  led  by  community  members  that  serve 
no  official  function  in  traditional  methods 
of  criminal  justice.  Police  and  court  offi- 
cials must  not  facilitate  restorative  pro- 
grams. Offenders  in  particular  may  not  be 
comfortable  with  police  serving  in  a new 
role  and  their  concern  must  supersede  any 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  criminal  jus- 


tice system  to  give  up  power. 

Most  restorative  programs  begin  with 
a focus  on  juveniles.  First-time  offenders 
and  minor  violations  are  treated  as  the 
starting  point  for  many  programs.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  be  sure  certain  programs 
do  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race, 
sex,  religion,  or  other  imbalances  within  a 
community.  Ideally,  a restorative  program 
should  work  toward  accepting  all  juvenile 
cases,  with  an  eye  toward  expanding  to 
adults. 

Thoughtful  consideration  must  be 
given  to  preventing  restorative  justice 
from  becoming  an  exercise  in  net- 
widening.  This  means  cases  that  would 
typically  not  be  prosecuted  in  our  current 
system  of  justice  would  not  be  the  first 
cases  brought  into  restorative  justice.  Re- 
storative programs  should  always  be 
working  toward  healing  the  harm  of 
all  crimes.  Evaluations  of  restorative 
programs  must  look  at  what  crimes 
are  being  accepted  and  consider  how 
such  cases  were  being  handled  be- 
fore the  implementation  of  the  re- 
storative program. 

Avoiding  feelings  of  coercion  is  one 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  facing  restorative 
justice.  Victims  may  feel  pressure  from 
family,  friends  and  community  members 
to  engage  in  a restorative  program.  Of- 
fenders may  believe  their  only  real  chance 
of  avoiding  going  to  jail,  or  other  strong 
discipline,  is  by  participating  in  the  re- 
storative process.  One  way  of  avoiding 
such  feelings  of  coercion  is  to  have  re- 
storative justice  become  the  normative, 
rather  than  alternative  process  of  dealing 
with  crime.  It  is  imperative  that  commu- 
nity members  outside  of  the  current  judi- 
cial or  law  enforcement  agencies  run  the 
program  so  fear  of  retribution  from  the 
state  is  reduced  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. 

Arguably  the  greatest  challenge  cur- 
rently before  restorative  justice  revolves 
around  the  question  of  power.  The  police 
and  courts  are  not  going  to  relinquish  their 
power  without  a clear,  united  voice  from 
the  community.  Representatives  of  the 


Restorative  justice  is  a transformation  of  justice 

toward  a healing  process  of  Shalom.  Members  of  all 

faith  communities  play  an  integral  role  in  this 

process  by  promoting  spiritual  healing  and 

participating  in  the  reintegration  of  victims  and 

offenders  into  their  commumties 
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criminal  justice  system  argue  they  are  also 
members  of  the  community  and  thus  enti- 
tled to  wear  their  community  hat  while 
running  restorative  justice.  Offenders  and 
victims  will  always  see  police  officers 
first  in  their  rote  as  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. The  focus  must  be  on  what  is  best 
for  the  people  harmed  by  crime.  Once 
again  we  see  that  the  need  for  power  and 
control  from  the  state  must  yield  to  the 
need  for  healing  in  communities  across 
the  world. 

Restorative  justice  is  a philosophy 


Where  the 
Columbine  Grows 

by  Tony  C.  Brown 
Ft.  Collins  Meeting,  Colorado 

n April  20,  1999,  the  beauty  of  the 
Columbine  became  tarnished  in  an 
act  of  violence  so  brutal  it  is  referred  to  as 
the  worst  act  of  school  violence  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States.  Fifteen  people 
died  that  afternoon  at  Columbine  High 
School,  more  than  twenty  were  injured 
and  an  untold  number  of  people  were 
emotionally  wounded.  As  the  second  anni- 
versary of  this  tragedy  is  now  upon  us,  our 
thoughts  and  prayers  go  out  to  the  chil- 
dren who  lost  their  lives,  or  were 
wounded  during  the  bloody  rampage.  We 
also  continue  to  hold  the  family  and 
friends,  and  the  student  body  and  staff  of 
Columbine  High  School,  in  the  Light  of 
God. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  tragedy  of  Col- 
umbine is  that  instead  of  finding  ways  to 
heal  from  this  ugly  wound,  we  as  a society 
have  re-opened  old  wounds,  and  discov- 
ered new  ways  to  hurt  each  other.  We  ask 
the  police  to  protect  us  and  keep  our 
schools  safe,  then  attack  them  when  any- 
thing goes  wrong.  We  hide  our  pain  be- 
hind an  angry  avalanche  of  lawsuits  and 
public  demands  for  punishment,  repara- 
tion and  revenge  toward  whomever  is  re- 
sponsible. All  the  while,  the  wound  fes- 
ters, becoming  more  tender  and  destruc- 
tive. Since  Columbine,  endless  numbers 
of  children  have  been  charged  and/  or 
prosecuted  for  plotting  to  redo  or  top  Col- 
umbine. Thousands  of  other  students  have 


that  is  not  limited  to  criminal  justice.  En- 
counter programs  can  be  used  to  resolve 
problems  between  neighbors,  heal  wounds 
within  a faith  community,  settle  civil  dis- 
putes of  all  origins,  bring  truant  juvenile 
back  to  school  and  resolve  matters  of  disci- 
pline in  a school  setting.  International  dis- 
putes between  countries  can  be  resolved 
using  a healing  process  similar  to  settling 
fights  between  neighbors.  The  United  Na- 
tion’s Working  Party  on  Restorative  Justice 
has  drafted  a resolution  endorsing  restora- 
tive justice  as  an  international  means  to- 


In  1820,  the  explorer  Edwin  James 
led  the  first  party  to  climb  Pike’s 
Peak.  On  July  10, 1820,  he  discovered 
what  would  later  become  the  State 
Flower  of  Colorado,  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Columbine.  On  April  17, 
1891,  Arbor  Day,  school  children  in 
Colorado  voted  for  a state  flower. 
The  children  voted  overwhelmingly 
for  the  Columbine.  In  1925  the  gov- 
ernment made  it  the  duty  of  all  citi- 
zens to  protect  this  rare  species  from 
needless  destruction  or  waste.  In  1964 
there  was  a movement  to  replace  the 
Columbine  as  Colorado’s  State 
Flower.  The  Columbine  easily  re- 
tained its  title,  and  remained  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Colorado  State  Song, 
“Where  the  Columbine  Grows.” 

faced  school  disciplinary  procedures  re- 
lated to  alleged  plots  of  violence  or  aggres- 
sion in  the  post  Columbine  era.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  said  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
such  thing  as  an  idle  threat,  all  threats  must 
be  taken  seriously.  The  wound  that  is  Col- 
umbine has  been  replayed  so  many  differ- 


ward  healing  the  harm  of  crime. 

Restorative  justice  is  a transforma- 
tion of  justice  toward  a healing  process 
of  Shalom.  Members  of  all  faith  com- 
munities play  an  integral  role  in  this 
process  by  promoting  spiritual  healing 
and  participating  in  the  reintegration  of 
victims  and  offenders  into  their  commu- 
nities. Healing  the  harm  of  crime  will 
never  occur  in  the  sterile  confines  of  a 
courtroom.  Meeting  Houses  and 
Churches  must  open  their  doors  to  the 
wonderful  sense  of  healing.  □ 


ent  times  that  children  in  all  communities 
have  been  traumatized  by  this  tragedy. 

Columbine  was  not  the  beginning  of 
violence  in  our  school  or  amongst  our 
children,  yet  it  has  become  the  standard 
by  which  we  judge  the  safety  of  our 
schools.  Two  years  have  passed  and  I 
believe  our  schools  may  be  less  safe  to- 
day, as  a result  of  our  obsession  with 
Columbine.  We  are  so  busy  finding 
blame  and  fault  that  we  have  not  stopped 
to  address  the  issues  of  what  led  to  this 
act  of  violence  and  what  can  be  done  to 
heal  the  wounds.  Communities  are  be- 
coming more  paralyzed  by  acts  of  vio- 
lence and  injustice,  lines  of  communica- 
tion seem  to  be  becoming  less  effective, 
and  the  tension  continues  to  rise.  One 
school  board  member  confided  to  me  in 
the  aftermath  of  Columbine  that  he  was 
not  surprised  by  Columbine  because  “our 
children  have  been  telling  us  for  years 
they  do  not  feel  safe  in  our  schools.” 

The  question  that  faces  every  com- 
munity is  “what  can  we  do  to  make  our 
schools  safe?”  This,  however,  is  not  the 
first  question  that  needs  to  be  addressed. 
There  is  a theory — to  which  I sub- 
scribe— that  suggests  before  you  can 
have  safe,  peaceful  communities,  you 
must  have  justice.  This  means  we  must 
empower  our  schools  to  find  a scheme  to 
bring  justice  to  all  of  our  schools,  and  all 
of  our  students.  We  must  learn  the  im- 
portant lessons  from  Columbine,  and 
then  move  on.  Maybe  the  most  powerful 
lesson  from  Columbine  was  how  splin- 
tered the  student  body  was — there  was 
no  real  sense  of  community.  Can  justice 
or  peace  be  found  in  a place  where  there 
is  no  community?  I suggest  the  answer  is 
no,  a painful  reality  for  an  increasing 
number  of  school  communities.  Some- 
how we  must  find  the  courage  to  let  go 
of  our  quest  for  blame,  revenge  and  pun- 
ishment and  set  forth  a new  mission  for 
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community,  justice  and  healing. 

The  goal  of  building  communities 
within  our  schools  may  require  that  we  re- 
invent our  public  school  system.  Educators 
might  become  trained  in  programs  such  as 
Alternatives  to  Violence  and  modified  ver- 
sions of  these  programs  could  be  offered  as 
a regular  part  of  the  curriculum.  Discipline 
matters  could  be  handled  in  a restorative 
manner  before  they  reach  extreme  levels  of 
violence.  We  would  see  a paradigm  shift 
for  our  current  focus  on  revenge  and  pun- 
ishment toward  new  values  of  accountabil- 
ity, restitution,  mercy,  forgiveness,  and  re- 
integration into  the  community  for  all  the 
students  involved  in  a conflict.  Police  and 
school  administrators  would  step  back  and 
empower  the  children  to  instill  justice  in 
their  communities.  A far-fetched  dream, 
right?  It  is  already  beginning  to  happen  in 
select  communities.  Could  yours  be  the 
next  school  to  make  a commitment  toward 
becoming  a community? 

It  is  too  early  to  make  many  definite 
assessments,  but  it  appears  that  schools  that 
have  adopted  these  new  values  fare  well  in 
many  common  assessment  guidelines.  We 
believe  that  schools  that  address  their  mi- 
nor problems  in  the  earliest  stages  tend  to 
have  fewer  serious  matters  of  discipline.  It 
can  be  a time  consuming  and  expensive 
process  to  reinvent  a school  community, 
but  I belidve  the  cost  of  inaction  will  be 
even  higher,  and  costs  of  building  new  and 
better  prisons  continues  to  escalate.  This 
effort  to  protect  our  children  from  needless 
destruction  and  waste  must  not  come  from 
the  legislature.  It  must  come  from  the 
hearts  of  community  members  that  care 
about  the  children  in  their  midst. 

Please  become  aware  of  the  commu- 
nity building  activities  within  your  child’s 
school.  Know  the  procedures  for  handling 
routine  and  serious  matters  of  discipline. 
Understand  the  makeup  of  your  child’s 
community.  Take  an  active  and  positive 
approach  to  ensuring  that  justice  is  served 
to  all  in  the  wider  school  community.  We 
all  know  the  vision  that  comes  to  mind 
when  we  think  of  the  problem  of  violence 
in  our  schools.  What  will  become  our  vi- 
sion of  justice  and  peace  within  our 
schools?  I close  with  some  queries  I hope 
Friends  will  let  season. 

♦ Does  your  child’s  school  already 

have  a restorative  justice  or  other  al- 
ternative dispute  resolution  program? 

If  yes,  which  program  is  currently  in 

operation — peer  mediation,  family 


|r 


I Young  Friends  and  Youth  Advocates: 

i I 


The  future  of  justice  in  our  communities  lies  in  the  hands  of  today’s  children.  We  | 
I must  be  willing  to  listen  to  our  children  and  act  on  visions  they  have  for  creating  a | 
I society  of  restorative  justice.  We  must  work  together  to  create  an  environment  where  i 
I we  trust  that  their  voices  will  be  heard  in  a safe  environment.  ! 

ii  Friends  Committee  on  Restorative  Justice  is  seeking  leaders  amongst  the  Young  l 
Friends  Community  (grades  6-12)  who  are  serious  about  justice  to  serve  on  our  Youth  ; 
Advisory  Board.  The  work  of  this  Board  will  largely  be  determined  by  the  youth  in- 
; volved.  Suggestions  have  included  serving  as  Meeting  Contacts  for  Youth  Issues,  i 
leading  youth  discussions  and  helping  FCRJ  develop  an  overall  Youth  Justice  pro-  i 
gram.  The  position  of  Clerk  of  the  Youth  Advisory  Committee  is  currently  vacant.  ^ 
The  youth  who  accepts  this  position  will  assume  a seat  on  the  FCRJ  Board  of  Direc-  } 
tors.  j 

; Parental  permission  is  required  to  serve  on  this  committee.  You  can  learn  more  ' 
f about  the  work  of  Friends  Committee  on  Restorative  Justice  by  visiting  our  website  at  | 
' www.quaker.org/fcrj.  Soon  we  will  be  adding  a youth  section  to  this  site  that  will  | 
highlight  the  work  of  this  committee  and  of  all  youth  working  in  restorative  justice.  >: 
; Please  contact  us  at  fcrj@quaker.org  if  you  are  interested  in  serving  or  learning  ; 
: more  about  the  work  and  responsibilities  of  the  Youth  Advisory  Committee.  I 

In  the  Light,  { 

I * 

g Tony  C.  Brown  and  Florence  Bye-Brown,  Co-Clerks  | 

I I 


Friends  Committee  on  Restorative  Justice  f 

Telephone:  (970)  667-4279  f 

Email:  fcrj@quaker.org  f 

Web  Site:  www.quaker.org/fcrj  ) 


Quaker  Youth  Pilgrimage 


group  conferencing,  alternatives  to 
violence,  or  some  other  program? 
Whose  idea  was  it  to  create  this  pro- 
gram? District,  teachers  or  students? 
Were  parents  allowed  any  input? 

♦ What  work  has  your  child’s 
school  done  around  community 
building?  What  do  you  know 
about  the  community  your  child  is 
a member  of? 

♦ Does  your  child’s  school  operate 
a teen  court?  Do  you  believe  this 
is  consistent  with  the  values  of 
restorative  justice? 

♦ Does  your  child’s  school  main- 
tain a crime  stoppers  program?  Do 
you  feel  this  has  been  a tool  that 
has  acted  in  a positive  manner  to- 
ward achieving  justice  in  the 
school  community? 

♦ What  types  of  behavior  do  you 
believe  might  be  inappropriate  to 
be  handled  through  a school 
based  restorative  justice  pro- 
gram?D 


Friends  World  Committee  for  Consulta- 
tion, Section  of  the  Americas  (FWCC) 
seeks  two  adult  facilitators  and  fourteen 
young  Friends,  ages  sixteen  to  eighteen,  for 
the  Quaker  Youth  Pilgrimage,  July  12- 
August  10,  2002.  The  pilgrimage,  both 
physical  and  spiritual,  will  trace  some  of 
George  Fox’s  journey  through  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina.  A diverse  group  of  Friends 
will  come  together  to  explore  their  com- 
mon roots,  experience  different  forms  of 
worship,  visit  important  Quaker  historical 
sites  and  undertake  a work  project  while 
traveling,  living  and  working  together.  Co- 
sponsored by  FWCC,  Section  of  the 
Americas,  and  the  Europe  and  Middle  East 
Section,  this  is  a biennial,  international 
event  for  Quaker  youth  from  different 
branches  of  Quakerism.  For  information, 
including  cost  and  application  materials 
contact:  FWCC,  1506  Race  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, PA  19102,  USA.  Phone:  215-241- 
7250;  FAX:  2 15-241-7285; 

<americas@fwcc.quaker.org>  Deadlines: 
Adult  Facilitator.  December  15,  2001;  Pil- 
grims, January  15,  2002. 
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■Slew's 

The  Quaker  Volunteer  Service  and 
Witness  Network 


Quaker  Volunteer  Service  and 
Witness  Network,  Institute  of 
Quaker  Studies,  Drawer  104,  Earl- 
ham  College,  701  National  Road 
West,  Richmond,  IN  47374.  Website: 
http:/ / tigger.uic.edu/~conant/ qvstc 


Edited  by  Anthony  Manousos  and 
originally  printed  in  Friends  Bulletin; 
www.quaker.org/fb 


Summer  2001 


No,  5 


Earlham  Offers  QVSWN 

a ‘‘Home’’ 

by  David  Finke 
Illinois  Yearly  Meeting 
Clerk  of  QVSWN 

Earlham  College  and 
QVWSN  have  an- 
nounced a new  relation- 
ship in  which  the  College 
will  become  the  major 
sponsor  of  the  Network 
for  a period  of  five  year. 

“We  are  happy  that 
our  fledgling  organi2ation 
has  found  a safe  port 
here  at  Earlham  where  it 
can  develop  and  grow,” 
said  Mary  Lord,  former 
clerk  of  QVSWN. 

“The  need  to  revitalize  Quaker  serv- 
ice was  a clear  leading  of  Illinois  Yearly 
Meeting,”  said  Judy  Jager,  a member  of 
Northside  Meeting  (Chicago,  lUinois), 

“but  it  was  far  too  big  a task  for  us  to  do 
alone.  Partnering  with  Earlham  to  do  this 
important  work  will  help  enormously.” 

Anthony  Manousos,  a member  of 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  and  coordinator 
for  an  AFSC/Quaker  service  program  in 
Southern  Cahfomia,  said  that  EarUiam’s 
involvement  makes  sense  since  many 


“Signing  the  Agreement” 

L to  R:  Doug  Bennett,  Mary  Lord,  and  David  Finke 

young  people  involved  in  service  projects 
choose  to  attend  Friends’  colleges  and 
deepen  their  rmderstanding  of  Quaker- 
ism and  Quaker  service. 

Patrick  Nugent,  director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Quaker  Studies  at  Earlham, 
said  that  he  did  40  hours  per  year  of 
community  service  as  a teenager  and  it 
made  a huge  difference  in  his  life.  Nu- 
gent added,  “I  am  pleased  that  Earlham 
is  committed  to  encouraging  volunteer 
service,  and  that  most  students  buy  in  to 
this  commitment.” 

(“Earlham  and  QVSWN,  ” continued  on  page  2) 


Supporting  Quaker  Internshiips 
Ana  Other  Plans  for  QVSWN 


^ Po  follow  up  our  consultation 
JL  training  on  Quaker  service  that 
took  place  last  summer,  we  have  been 
exploring  various  ways  that  we  can  help 
to  offer  practical  support  and  spintual 
nurture  for  those  involved  in  Quaker 
service,”  said  Mary  Lord,  a member  of 
Baltimore  Yearly  Meeting  and  former 
clerk  of  QVSWN. 


“The  idea  that  seems  most  suitable 
for  our  next  national  consultation  is  to 
focus  on  internships.  We  are  currently  in 
conversation  with  several  possible  ven- 
ues where  this  kind  of  consultation  could 
take  place,  sometime  in  the  next  year. 
We’d  like  to  bring  together  the  orgamza- 
tions,  the  educators,  and  the  young 
adults  to  share  understanding  and  in- 


The Quaker  Volunteer  Service 
AND  Witness  Network  (QVSWN,  or 
‘Q-Vision”)  arose  out  of  a felt  need  to 
revitalize  the  tradition  of  Quaker  voltm- 
teer  service,  particularly  among  yoimg 
people.  At  a conference  arranged  by  Illi- 
nois Yearly  Meeting  and  Philadelphia 
Yearly  Meeting  in  Burlington,  NJ,  in 
April  1997,  more  than  100  Friends  from 
19  Yearly  Meetings  and  other  Friends’ 
organizations  laid  plans  to  begin  forma- 
tion of  a structure  to  support  Quaker 
volunteer  work. 

Goals: 

• to  build  a North  iVmerican  network 
for  volunteer  Quaker  service  and  wit- 
ness; 

• to  increase  Friends’  service  and  wit- 
ness opportunities; 

• to  share  how  our  witness  and  service 
grow  out  of  and  enrich  our  religious 
hves. 

We  are  striving  to  create  ways  in  which 
Friends  may  directly  give  volunteer 
service  in  witness  to  their  faith, 
grounded  in  Quaker  traditions  of  ac- 
countability and  worship.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  worktiig  within  a structure 
that  is  accountable  to  the  broadest  pos- 
sible spectrum  of  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends.  We  seek  to  involve  yoimg 
people  as  well  as  adults  in  planning  and 
implementing  projects.  □ 


sights  on  Quaker  internships  As  far  as  I 
know,  there  has  never  before  been  a 
consultation  where  this  happened.” 

Mary  coordinates  the  Young  Adult 
Program  at  Friends  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Legislation  (FCNL),  where  interns 
play  an  important  role.  According  to 
Mary,  FCNL  is  one  of  several  Quaker 
organizations  that  offer  paid  intemsltips, 
primarily  to  recent  college  graduates. 

‘Woung  adults  make  an  important 
contribution  during  tlieir  tenure,  and  die 
( “Quaker  Internships,  ” continued  on  page  2) 
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(“Earlham  and  QVSWN,  ” cont.  from  p.  I) 

Doug  Bennett,  President  of  Earl- 
ham, said  that  Earlham  has  a commit- 
ment to  work  in  partnership  with  other 
Quaker  institutions,  and  therefore  is  de- 
lighted to  support  QVSWN. 

Earlham  and  the  QVSWN  an- 
nounced in  a Memorandum  of  Under- 
standing a new  and  mutually  productive 
relationship.  The  agreement  for  adminis- 
trative support  is  intended  to 
run  for  at  least  five  years,  sub- 
ject to  annual  review. 

Coming  just  four  years 
after  the  Burlington  Confer- 
ence which  founded  the  Net- 
work (see  sidebar,  p.  1),  the 
new  partnership  will  provide 
concrete  support  and  continu- 
ity for  the  venture.  Comprised 
entirely  of  volunteers, 

QVSWN  has  up  to  now  ex- 
isted largely  in  “cyberspace.” 

Earlham’s  participation 
win  be  through  the  newly- 
endowed  Institute  for  Quaker 
Studies,  directed  by  Patrick 
Nugent,  himself  a long-time 
supporter  of  volunteer  service 
among  Quakers. 

These  are  the  purpose  and 
motivations,  jointly  stated  in  the  Memo- 
randum: 

“Earlham  CoUege  and  the  North 
American  Network  wish  to  enter  into  a 
partnership  in  which  the  CoUege  wiU  be  a 
major  sponsor  of  the  Network,  in  order 
to  provide  the  latter  with  a stable  admin- 
istrative center  and  staff  support. 

“Recognizing  the  value  of  the  Net- 
work for  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends,  both  parties  desire  that  the  Net- 
work have  broader  scope  and  reach,  bet- 
ter resources,  fiiUer  administrative  sup- 
port, and  fresh  energy  in  order  to  im- 
prove its  healthy  and  vigorous  function- 
ing. Earlham’s  Institute  for  Quaker  Stud- 
ies seems  to  both  parties  a useful  instru- 
ment for  this  co-operation. 

“The  Network  desires  to  be  an  even 
more  effective  agent  of  communication 
in  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends,  help- 
ing to  connect  Quakers  with  volimteer 
service  and  witness  opportunities  in 
Quaker  organizations  across  the  theo- 
logical and  geographic  spectrum.  At  this 
point,  further  growth  requires  deeper 
connection  with  Friend’s  institutions  and 
regular,  paid  administrative  support. 

“By  sponsoring  the  Network,  EarUiam 


hopes  to  achieve  greater  visibility  among 
Quaker  youth  and  to  demonstrate  its  com- 
mitment to  volunteer  service  among 
Friends.  The  CoUege  hopes  to  further  its 
desire  to  reach  across  the  theological  di- 
vides in  the  Society  of  Friends,  an  endeavor 
at  which  both  the  CoUege  and  the  Network 
have  proven  effective.  Sponsoring  the  Net- 
work helps  the  CoUege  participate  even 
more  deeply  in  the  mission  of  the  Religious 


Society  of  Friends  and  would  help  the  Col- 
lege strengthen  its  relationships  with 
Friends  and  their  organizations.  Already 
strongly  committed  to  service  learning,  the 
CoUege  hopes  to  open  its  students’  eyes  to 
service  opportunities  among  Friends,  and 
to  expose  Friends  across  the  country  to 
Earlham’s  rich  tradition  of  service. 

“The  Steering  Committee  of  the  Net- 
work wUl  continue  as  a self-perpetuating 
body  independent  of  Earlham  CoUege.  It 
wUl  have  governance  over  its  poHdes  and 
programs,  and  wiU  include  the  Director  of 
the  Institute  for  Quaker  Studies  (or  his  des- 
ignee) as  a member.” 

This  happy  state  of  affairs  emerged 
in  a series  of  discussions  during  a work 
camp/consultation  held  last  summer  in 
Richmond,  Indiana  in  co-sponsorship 
with  Earlham  CoUege  (see  p.  12).  Vari- 
ous conversations  saw  both  the  needs 
and  the  opportunities,  and  set  in  motion 
further  explorations  of  a possible  rela- 
tionship. The  concept  was  quickly  en- 
dorsed by  respected  veterans  of  the  work 
camp  movement,  and  in  principle  by  Illi- 
nois Yearly  Meeting  (initiator  of  the  Bur- 
lington Conference)  in  annual  session. 

Doug  Bennett,  Mary  Lord  (then 
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clerk  of  the  Steering  Committee),  Patrick 
Nugent,  Stephanie  Crumley-Effinger 
(campus  minister),  and  Curt  Ankeny 
(Earlham  staff  and  also  on  the  Steering 
Committee)  were  among  those  involved 
in  initial  discussions. 

The  conversations  also  coincided 
with  the  annual  meeting  of  Friends  Asso- 
ciation for  liigher  Education,  since  the 
“service-learning”  model  has  become  an 
increasingly  prominent  focus  for 
Quaker-sponsored  expression  of 
witnessing  to  faith  in  service  to 
the  world. 

The  faU  meeting  of  the  Steer- 
ing Committee  included  detailed 
discussions  with  Patrick  Nugent, 
agreement  on  the  scope  of  a new 
relationship,  and  subsequent  ex- 
change of  draft  documents.  Each 
party  saw  the  advantages  in  sub- 
stantiaUy  identical  terms,  and  con- 
tinues to  be  eager  to  buUd  on  the 
new  strengths. 

“I  am  dehghted  to  see  this  hap- 
pening at  Earlham,”  said  Chris 
Parker,  a New  England  Yearly 
Meeting  Friend  who  recently 
graduated  from  Earlham  and 
ESR,  “because  I think  of  Earlham 
as  one  of  the  strongest  Quaker 
institutions.”  □ 

Full  copy  of  the  Memorandum  is  available  on 
request,  via  the  new  office  address:  QUAKER 

Volunteer  Service  and  Witness 
Network,  Institute  of  Quaker  Studies, 
Drawer  104,  Earlham  College,  701  National 
Road  West,  Richmond,  ZZV  47374. 


("Quaker  internships,  ” continued  from  page  1) 
positions  are  prized  by  many  young  Quakers 
looking  for  a Friendly  start  to  their  pro- 
fessional careers,  or  wanting  to  volunteer 
their  time  before  starting  their  careers  or 
entering  graduate  schools,”  said  Mary 
Lord,  “These  internships  are  also  impor- 
tant to  the  Quaker  educators  in  colleges 
and  yearly  meetings  who  may  see  the 
internships  as  the  next  stage  in  the  devel- 
opment of  young  adults  with  whom  they 
have  been  working  for  many  years. 
Quaker  internships  are  also  important 
for  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  as  a 
whole  because  this  is  one  way  that  Quak- 
erism trains,  develops  and  encourages 
future  leadership.” 

According  to  Mary,  the  purpose  of 
the  proposed  consultation  wiU  be: 


LtoR  hack:  Chris  Parker  (New  England  YM),  Judg  Jager  (Illinois  YM),  Maty  Lord 
(Baltimore  YM),  Sue  Kern  (Institute  of  Quaker  Studies  staff),  Anthony  Manousos  (Pacific 
YM  and  FUM),  Patrick  Nugent  (Indiana  YM).  LtoR front:  Doug  Bennett  (Earlham)  and 
David  Finke  (Illinois  YM).  Not  pictured:  Curt  Ankeny  (Indiana  YM)  and  Della  Stanley- 
Green  (Western  YM). 
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What  Love  Is  Doing 
at  Quaker  Colleges 


“Let  Us  Try 
What  Love  Wm  Do....” 


Student  Weaves 
Two  Worlds  Together 

by  Denise  Purcell 
Earlham  College 


RICHMOND,  Ind.— Earlham  CoUege 
student  Patricia  Morrison’s  senior  project 
wove  two  worlds  together.  Morrison, 
daughter  of  Kent  and  Patricia  Morrison 
of  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico,  designed 
and  coordinated  a weaving  and  diversity 
project  between  two  art  classes,  one  at 
Test  Middle  School  in  Richmond  and 
another  in  Northern  Ireland.  Students 
were  asked  to  create  weavings  that  re- 
flected their  individuahty  and  then 
worked  individually  or  in  pairs.  AH  the 
weavings  were  then  sewn  together  to 
form  one  large  work  that  is  being  dis- 
played in  Northern  Ireland  at  three  sites 
including  Waterfront  HaU  in  Belfast, 
April  29 -May  6.  The  exhibit,  which  fea- 
tures work  from  more  than  one  hundred 
11  to  13-year-olds,  was  also  shown  in 
three  sites  in  Richmond. 

“The  students  worked  on  pieces  that 
were  supposed  to  represent  them  per- 
sonally,” Morrison  said.  “What  we  found 
was  a lot  of  the  things  they  put  in  were 


1)  to  share  information  and  insight 
on  what  makes  a good  internship  pro- 
gram with  the  aim  of  improving  existing 
internship  opportunities  and  encourag- 
ing the  development  of  new  programs; 

2)  to  strengthen  the  ties  between 
Quaker  organi2ations  and  Quaker  higher 
education  and  young  people  regarding 
their  shared  interest  in  encouraging  and 
developing  Quaker  leadership;  and 

3)  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
young  adixlt  Quakers  to  voice  their  own 
concerns  and  insights  regarding  Quaker 
internships  and  leadership  development 
opportunities. 

“We  hope  to  involve  around  30-40 
people  in  our  consultation,”  said  Mary, 
“and  to  include  as  many  Quaker  organi- 
zations as  possible.”  □ 


defined  by  their  associa- 
tions. At  this  age  it  is 
very  difficult  to  separate 
their  identity  from  the 
groups  they’ve  been  ex- 
posed to.” 

The  finished  piece 
contains  predictable 
choices  like  the  Irish  and 
United  Kingdom  flags, 
and  many  of  the  individ- 
ual pieces  were  done  in 
the  colors  that  reflected 
the  student’s  favorite 
sports  teams. 

“It  was  encouraging 
to  see  cooperative  learn- 
ing, especially  in  an  art 
context,  where  work  is  usually  so  indi- 
vidually focused,”  Morrison  said.  “On 
the  response  sheets  from  Northern  Ire- 
land, students  said  that  the  way  they  got 
to  know  the  other  people  in  the  class  was 
by  helping.” 

Morrison  contacted  Ruth  MuUigan- 
Doherty,  art  instructor  at  Hazelwood 
Integrated  CoUege,  while  studying  in 
Northern  Ireland  as  part  of  EarUiam’s 
off-campus  programs  during  spring  se- 
mester 2000.  Mark  PhiUips,  art  teacher 
at  Test  Middle  School,  said  he  volun- 
teered for  the  project  because  he  felt 
spirituaUy  led  to  reach  out.  “I  thought  it 
was  a good  Christian  project,”  he  said. 
“It  was  a chaUenge,  but  we  met  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  kids  enjoyed  it.” 

Both  instructors  received  a skeletal 
curriculum,  but  Morrison  thought  it  was 
important  to  let  the  instructors  teach  the 
class.  Both  classes  received  the  same  in- 
troductory information,  which  included  a 
section  on  diversity  that  asked  students 
to  think  about  what  diversity  means  as 
they  worked  on  their  projects. 

“We  talked  about  diversity  as  a 
class,”  PhiUips  said.  “We  talked  about 
how  vitaUy  important  it  is  that  we  over- 
come these  barriers  and  realize  that  we 
are  aU  sharing  the  same  planet.  Projects 
Uke  Patricia’s  are  working  toward  that.” 

Morrison,  a Quaker,  said  some  in- 
teresting and  unexpected  things  hap- 
pened. 

In  Northern  Ireland  students 


Irish  student  with  Patricia  Morrison  (right) 

worked  in  pairs  and  faced  even  bigger 
chaUenges  to  individualize  their  pieces. 

“They  had  to  think  about  how  to 
make  this  one  piece  represent  both  of 
them,”  she  said.  “It  was  interesting  to  see 
how  they  resolved  that.”  Sometimes  there 
were  two  flags  or  colors  from  two  sports 
teams  that  are  associated  with  pohtical  and 
rehgious  divisions  in  Northern  Ireland. 
PhiUips  said  the  students  found  out  they 
had  a lot  in  common. 

“In  the  end  I thought  it  was  interest- 
ing in  that  the  kids  in  the  Northern  Ire- 
land class  were  very  similar  in  nature  to 
our  kids,”  PhiUips  said.  “When  they  talked 
on  the  Internet  they  talked  about  kid 
things.  They  aU  just  acted  like  kids,  but  the 
one  difference  is  that  (the  Northern  Ire- 
land students)  wore  uniforms.”  Also  on 
display  with  the  exhibit  is  a video  that 
contains  footage  from  both  classes  work- 
ing on  their  projects.  Morrison  said  that 
the  project  forced  her  to  deal  with  new 
areas  of  learning  as  weU. 

“From  the  technical  end  I’ve  learned 
so  much — from  the  grant-writing  process 
to  learning  how  to  use  video  equipment 
and  how  to  edit  video,”  she  said.  Morrison 
secured  nearly  $2,000  in  grants  and  mate- 
rials from  the  President’s  Discretionary 
Fund  at  Earlham,  Indiana  Campus  Com- 
pact, Crescent  Art  Centre  in  Belfast  and 
the  Peace  and  Global  Studies  program  at 
Earlham. 

Morrison  has  a double  major  in 
PAGS  and  art.  She  plans  to  take  time  off 
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before  studying  art  or  art  education  in 
graduate  school. 

“I  want  to  take  an  apprenticeship  with 
an  artist  and  put  together  a 
portfolio,”  she  said.  She  has  applied  for 
positions  at  the  Friends  School  in  Monte- 
verde,  Costa  Rica,  and  the  Blue  Mountain 
Center,  an  artist  and  activist  retreat  center  in 
New  York  state.  She  is  also  considering 
joining  one  of  two  voluntary  service  organi- 
zations, either  Brethren  Volunteer  Service 
or  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps.  “I’m  not  an  ac- 
tivist or  a protestor,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  have 
the  energy  level  for  that,  but  I’m  really  ex- 
cited about  community  arts  work  and  com- 
bining art  and  peace  education.” 

In  addition  to  the  Waterfront  HaU 
showing,  the  exhibition  was  shown  at 
Leeds  Gallery  at  Earlham,  the  Louis  Dow 
Studio  and  Test  Middle  School  in  Rich- 
mond. The  show  was  displayed  at  Hazel- 
wood Integrated  College,  April  2-9,  and 
Crescent  Arts  Centre,  April  17-24.  □ 

“Festival  of  Shelters” 
Brings  Guilford  Students 
WITH  Homeless  People 
TO  the  Streets 

by  Max  Carter 
Guilford  College 

Most  Guilford  College  students  puU 
their  aU-nighters  before  midterm 
break.  For  a few,  however,  their  most 
challenging — and  rewarding — all-nighter 
came  during  fall  break. 

Six  volunteer  workcampers  (Eva 
Paige,  Tom  Brewster,  Brendan  Foley- 
Marsello,  Yuki  Masuya,  Lucy  Semenoff- 
Flam,  and  thine  truly)  spent  a week  in 
Atlanta  with  the  Open  Door  Commu- 
nity, a radical  Christian  community  with 
a ministry  of  hospitality  and  advocacy 
among  the  urban  poor  and  homeless.  As 
part  of  the  Open  Door’s  “Festival  of 
Shelters”.  Inspired  by  the  Jewish  festival 
of  Sukkot,  the  community  spent  24 
hours  in  downtown  Adanta,  Georgia, 
including  a night  on  the  streets. 

The  festival  day  included  a bounte- 
ous, continuous  soup  and  bread  line  in 
Woodruff  Park,  the  central  green  space 
in  Adanta’s  commercial  district — and 
contested  space  for  the  city’s  homeless. 
While  hundreds  were  being  served,  Ed 
Loring  and  Murphy  Davis  (co-founders 
of  the  community  and  parents  of  Han- 


nah Loring-Davis  ‘01),  along  with  many 
others,  addressed  the  crowds  by  bull- 
horn. A real  street  preacher  in  the  John 
the  Baptist  vein,  Ed  took  on  the  “powers 
and  principahties”  of  Coca-Cola,  city 
government,  and  the  death  penalty — to 
name  but  a few! 

He  even  got  me  to  take  a turn  at  the 
bullhorn,  and  I offered  a rather  lame 
Quaker  homily  by  comparison!  Thank 
goodness  for  Quaker  practice  in  sponta- 
neity; I managed  it  without  bringing  last- 
ing shame  to  Guilford’s  name. 

I had  more  warning  (two  days!)  to 
prepare  the  Bible  study  Ed  and  Murphy 
had  me  do  as  the  last  daytime  event  in 
the  park.  Perhaps  they  knew  what  they 
were  doing  in  scheduling  me  then;  the 
subsequent  night’s  experience  of  cold 
and  sleeplessness  would  seem  less  pain- 
ful by  comparison! 

The  night  was  uncomfortable,  none- 
theless! 

It  wasn’t  bad  until  11  p.m.  That  is 
when  the  police  kicked  everybody  out  of 
the  park  (it’s  the  law!)  and  off  the  rela- 
tively accommodating  benches  and  soft 
grass.  Then  we  had  to  make  do  on  the 
sidewalks — but  only  so  long  as  we  didn’t 
go  to  sleep!  Again — ^it’s  the  law! 

That’s  when  it  started  getting  weird. 
One  person  was  seen  feigning  a baserun- 
ner’s  move  off  first,  and  then  sprinting 
down  the  sidewalk.  A woman  slept  in  a 
seated  position,  head  bobbing  forward, 
sandwiched  between  two  large  men;  two 
other  men  stretched  out  without  blankets 
or  cardboard  on  the  marble  slab  of  a re- 
taining wall.  Yet  another  wandered  the 
perimeter  of  the  park,  gazing  intentiy  at 
Atianta’s  super-sized  rats. 

And  those  were  just  the  Guilford 
folks! 

By  the  time  the  Open  Door  van 
came  to  fetch  us  at  8 a.m.,  we  were  aU 
very  cold,  very  tired,  and  very  moved  by 
what  we  had  gone  through.  We  saw  dogs 
being  walked  in  the  park,  allowed  to  re- 
heve  themselves  where  the  homeless  are 
arrested  for  the  same  thing,  even  though 
there  are  no  public  bathrooms  available. 
We  sat  and  shivered  with  men  who 
worked,  but  whose  minimum  wage  jobs 
left  them  over  $5/hour  short  of  what  it 
takes  to  earn  what  the  state  of  Georgia 
itself  says  is  a livable  wage.  We  experi- 
enced a community  of  the  dispossessed 
who  shared  their  blankets  and  precious 
cardboard,  serenaded  us  with  song,  and 
thanked  us  for  what  we  were  doing. 
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The  closing  prayer  circle  held  in  the 
park — after  we  allowed  back  in  after  6 
a.m. — ^included  several  homeless  people 
who  joined  us  overnight.  Formerly 
homeless  who  were  with  us  shared  mov- 
ingly how  much  more  fun  the  night  had 
been  now  that  they  had  kicked  their  hab- 
its! The  currendy  homeless  expressed  the 
hope  that  they  would  soon  kick  theirs. 
The  Guilford  contingent  shivered  and 
stood  in  awe. 

We  all  went  back  to  the  Open  Door 
for  the  best  breakfast  we’d  ever  had — 
eggs  and  grits — ^in  the  company  of  some 
of  the  most  amazing  people  we’U  ever 
meet. 

Some  aU-nighters  are  worth  it.  D 

William  Penn  University: 
Where  Learning  Goes 
Beyond  the  Classroom 

OSKALOOSA,  Iowa — Sometimes  what 
students  learn  by  attending  college  is  be- 
yond what  they  can  learn  in  the  class- 
room. Students  at  William  Penn  Univer- 
sity are  discovering  this  firsthand. 

The  Pubhc  Relations  Campaigns 
class  developed  the  idea  of  the  Commu- 
nity Service  Project  (CSP)  to  further 
unite  the  Penn  community  with  the 
Oskaloosa  community  by  encouraging 
students  to  volvmteer  at  non-profit  or- 
ganizations in  Mahaska  County.  The  pro- 
ject, which  began  in  the  spring  semester 
2001,  will  continue  through  fall  semester, 
2001.  To  recognize  those  who  have  vol- 
unteered, a CSP  day  will  be  held  on 
March  20,  2001,  in  the  main  lobby  of 
Penn  HaU. 

“The  class  was  assigned  to  do  a 
campaign  on  a project  that  is  meaningful 
and  one  from  which  they  coHd  learn,” 
stated  Hugh  Hammond,  Professor  of 
Communications.  “We  have  a lot  of  stu- 
dents on  campus  wanting  to  help  the 
community  and  this  project  wUl  serve  as 
the  catalyst.” 

“It  is  so  very  important  to  do  proj- 
ects such  as  this  one,”  stated  ^\nne  Marie 
Christy,  Senior  at  William  Penn.  “Not 
everyone  is  privileged  and  this  is  a great 
way  to  give  back  to  the  commumty.” 

The  Mahaska  County  Outreach  was 
the  first  place  students  involved  with  the 
program  volimteered  by  sorting  clothes. 
“We  are  very  pleased  with  the  students 
who  have  helped  here,”  stated  Kenneth 
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Ward,  Manager  of  Mahaska  Coxmty  Out- 
reach. “It’s  great  to  see  Penn  students 
working  to  better  the  Oskaloosa  commu- 
nity.”n 

Letting  Her  Life 
AND  Her  Spanish  Speak 

by  Iris  Graville 
Lopez  Island  Meeting  (WA) 

Six  months  after  Hurricane  Mitch  left 
15,000  Nicaraguans  homeless,  Becca 
Renk  (Sandpoint  Idaho  Friends  Meeting) 
spent  the  summer  helping  them  resettle 
(see  Friends  Bulletin,  March  2000). 

“I  had  no  intention  of  coming 
back,”  she  admitted  as  we  talked  in 
February  at  the  Center  for  Develop- 
ment in  Central  America  (CDCA), 
where  she  has  returned  for  an  eight- 
month  volunteer  stint.  “But  Nicara- 
gua haunted  me  when  I returned  to 
school  at  Earlham.  I came  back  to 
learn  how  to  go  about  doing  good 
things  with  my  life.” 

Becca  is  learning  from  the  Nica- 
raguans she  works  with  daily.  For  two 
weeks  she  guided  me  and  eight  high 
school  students  on  construction  proj- 
ects. She  shifted  easily  between  Span- 
ish and  English,  conferring  with  Nica- 
raguan crews  at  the  new  clinic  and  a 
sewing  factory.  While  we  hoisted  lose- 
tas — 155-pound  cement  slabs  used  to 
create  walls — ^Becca  told  us  about  the 
fifteen  women  who  have  worked  for  a year, 
without  pay,  on  the  sewing  cooperative. 
Soon  they  will  own  this  business  and  make 
organic  cotton  clothing  for  a Michigan 
company. 

Becca  is  already  doing  good  things 
with  her  life — whelping  Nicaraguans  build 
for  the  future  and  teaching  others  about 
their  struck.  Learn  more  about  the  work 
of  the  CDCA  at  www.jhc-cdca.org.  □ 

George  Fox  University 
Sends  Students  to  Cuba 

A group  of  20  George  Fox  Univer- 
sity students  and  their  leaders 
spent  the  month  of  May  sharing  their 
Christian  faith  with  the  people  of  Cuba 
and  Jamaica.  The  team  worked  with 
churches  affiliated  with  the  Friends 
United  Meeting  (FUM),  a Christ- 
centered  Friends  group,  doing  work  pro- 
jects and  church  ministry.  For  the  first 


half  of  the  trip,  the  group,  led  by  Gregg 
Lamm,  George  Fox  campus  pastor,  and 
Andrea  Crenshaw,  a George  Fox  gradu- 
ate, lived  in  the  town  of  Banes  in  Cuba’s 
northeastern  province  of  Holguin.  The 
team  stayed  with  host  families,  painted 
and  remodeled  a church  building,  and 
led  praise  and  church  services  in  the  eve- 
nings. For  the  second  half  of  the  trip,  the 
team  worked  with  the  people  of  Jamaica 
in  the  north  central  town  of  Highgate. 
They  worked  at  FUM  orphanages,  help- 
ing the  directors  plan  spiritual  life  pro- 
gramming and  educational  tutoring  for 
the  children.  They  also  ministered  in  lo- 
cal schools  and  churches,  using  music 
and  drama,  as  well  as  participating  in 


work  projects. 

In  its  ninth  year,  “May  Serve”  gives 
students  an  opportunity  to  experience  life  in 
the  mission  field.  Students  who  take  part 
are  selected  through  an  application  process. 
Each  student  is  required  to  pay  his  or  her 
own  way.  The  team  has  been  raising  money 
through  various  fundraisers,  including  a car 
wash,  silent  auction  and  yard  sale,  in  addi- 
tion to  requesting  donations  from  friends 
and  family.  □ 

Andrew  Peterson: 
Discovering  and  Living 
Many  Kinds  of  Service 

by  Helene  Pollock 
Assistant  to  the  President 
Haverford  College 

During  his  freshman  year  at  Haver- 
ford College,  Andrew  Peterson  has 
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found  many  ways  to  put  his  Qiaakerism 
into  practice.  He  comes  from  Mountain 
View  Friends  Meeting  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, and  he  serves  as  Co-Clerk  of  Young 
Friends  of  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting. 
For  Andrew,  Quakerism  means  service, 
and  that  includes  not  only  helping  individ- 
ual people,  but  also  working  for  social  jus- 
tice and  for  the  peaceful  resolution  of  con- 
flicts at  all  levels— from  one-on-one  interac- 
tions to  campus-wide  activities  to  political 
action  on  a national  or  international  level. 

Andrew  looks  back  to  an  important 
experience  in  high  school,  when  he  volun- 
teered at  a homeless  shelter  where  his  fa- 
ther works. 

‘1  had  the  idea  that  the  shelter  would 
be  dark  and  dreary,  but  I discov- 
ered there  are  great  people  there 
who  have  amazing  stories.  To 
work  with  them  and  see  that  was 
inspiring.  From  there  my  interest 
in  social  justice  has  gone  in  a lot 
of  directions.  Quakerism  has 
furthered  that.  Many  Quakers 
I’ve  met  have  spent  their  lives 
doing  social  justice  work.  They 
have  had  such  fascinating  lives, 
working  on  such  worthy  causes.” 
Andrew  says  that  he’s  been  in- 
spired by  Friends  from  his  home 
meeting,  people  he’s  met  at 
Haverford  like  Steve  Car}'^,  Col- 
lection (assembly)  speakers,  and 
members  of  Haverford  Meeting, 
which  he  attends  regularly. 

Andrew  is  discovering  a deep 
interest  in  conflict  resolution.  In  his  day-to- 
day  life,  he  tries  to  encourage  other  students 
to  challenge  their  preconceived  ideas  and  to 
consider  the  viewpoints  of  others,  seeking 
common  ground  in  situations  of  conflict. 
For  example,  he  tried  to  convince  a room- 
mate to  understand  the  point  of  view  of 
another  student  when  there  was  a conflict, 
rather  than  just  backing  away  from  the 
situation.  Andrew  serves  on  the  16-member 
Honor  Council,  the  elected  group  of  stu- 
dents who  administer  the  Honor  Code. 

“On  the  most  superficial  level,”  ex- 
plains Andrew,  “Honor  Council  deals  with 
violations  of  the  Honor  Code,  but  at  the 
same  time  it’s  a forum  for  discussing  the 
community  and  what  we  can  find  in  com- 
mon as  being  part  of  a community,  and 
how  to  resolve  differences  in  a commu- 
nity.” 

This  can  involve  complex  challenges, 
such  as  a recent  conflict  between  a student 
and  a faculty  member  which  involved  a 


George  Fox  students  at  Swift  Boys  Home  in  Jamaica,  2000 
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serious  breach  of  trust  that  escalated 
through  the  campus. 

Andrew  is  fascinated  by  process,  and 
that  makes  Honor  Council  an  excellent 
setting  for  his  service  to  the  Haverford  Col- 
lege community. 

“Because  the  code  is  created  by  stu- 
dents it’s  almost  as  if  we‘re  trying  to  create  a 
utopia.  If  you  have  an  idea  how  social  inter- 
actions could  work  better — any  idea  within 
reason — ^you  can  put  it  in  practice.  Ifs  a 
chance  to  see  how  well  people  can  get 
along  together.  You  have  to  really  focus  on 
the  importance  of  the  process  and  not  just 
the  outcome.  A lot  of  Quakerism  stems 
from  that  belief.  Quaker  values  have  that 
built  into  it.  You  can’t  have  a community  of 
trust  if  you  don’t  have  people  trying  to  get 
along  on  a personal  level,  trying  to  under- 
stand each  other  and  having  their  point  of 
view  understood.  Thaf  s the  most  challeng- 
ing thing  when  you  think  about  it,  because 
you  have  aU  sorts  of  values  that  may  contra- 
dict other  people’s  values.” 

This  summer  Andrew  plans  to  volun- 
teer in  El  Salvador,  working  with  Yek 
Ineme,  a community  organEation  that  ad- 
vocates for  peace  and  indigenous  rights. 
Haverford  College  has  made  the  experience 
possible  through  funding  from  the  newly 
established  Center  for  Peace  and  Global 
Citizenship.  In  order  to  qualify  for  one  of 
the  internships,  students  must  be  able  to 
find  a placement  relating  to  a particular  aca- 
demic theme.  Larry  Leaman-Miller,  an 
AFSC  worker  in  Denver,  helped  Andrew 
make  the  necessary  contacts. 

Andrew  has  also  connected  with  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
in  Washington  (FCNL).  He  attended  the 
FCNL  annual  meeting  last  November,  an 
opportunity  that  he  became  aware  of 
through  a Friend  in  his  home  meeting.  He 
wrote  a report  on  his  FCNL  experience  for 
the  meeting.  This  spring  he  returned  to 
FCNL  for  the  young  adult  lobbying  week- 
end. This  involved  learning  about  the  cam- 
paign to  ban  land  mines  and  other  issues. 
Andrew  also  visited  two  congressional  of- 
fices as  part  of  his  first  lobbying  experience. 

“Lobbying  is  a form  of  service,” 
says  Andrew.  “You  imagine  someone  in 
Cambodia — the  subsistence  farmer  who 
is  crippled  by  a land  mine — and  then  you 
think,  ‘Here  we  are  in  the  US,  and  we 
can  talk  to  people  who  are  making  im- 
portant decisions.’  That  makes  me  feel 
obligated  to  do  something,  to  speak  out 
for  those  who  don’t  have  a chance  to  be 
heard.” 


Along  with  the  entire  Haverford 
College  community,  Andrew  was 
shocked  and  saddened  by  the  recent 
death  of  Laura  Wilcox,  a sophomore 
from  Penn  Valley,  California.  She  died 
on  January  10  in  an  incident  of  gun  vio- 
lence near  her  home  commumty.  An- 
drew had  attended  the  FCNL  meeting 
last  November  with  Laura.  In  reflecting 
on  the  tragedy  of  her  death,  he  was 
drawn  to  take  a new  look  at  his  life  as  a 
whole.  He  thought  about  the  many 
things  he  had  in  common  with  Laura,  for 
example,  their  mutual  involvement  in 
student  government  and  FCNL.  He 
thought  about  many  areas  of  commonal- 
ity, questioning  them  deeply,  and  he 
came  to  a new  awareness  of  their  value. 
In  time  he  came  to  see  Laura’s  death  as 
“a  positive  motivational  factor.”  In  the 
course  of  this  profound  reflective  proc- 
ess, Andrew  learned  a deep  lesson  about 
service  that  can  only  be  described  as  a 
gift  of  grace.  D 

Real  People:  Service 
AS  A Path  to  Encountering 
Real  Life  AND  Real  Learning 

by  Devender  SeUars  ’01 
Guilford  College 

I have  had  the  opportunity  to  tutor 
kids,  work  with  prison  inmates  in  a 
discussion  group,  a homeless  shelter,  a 
political  infoshop,  a multicultural  re- 
source center,  and  spend  a semester  in 
Guadalajara,  Mexico.  All  of  these  experi- 
ences have  given  me  a broader  xmder- 
standing  of  the  world  and  myself.  They 
have  brought  me  closer  to  the  real  world 
and  real  people. 

Being  young  has  its  advantages  of 
youthful  energy  and  idealism.  However, 
it  is  easy  to  get  caught  into  romanticizing 
and  exaggerating  situations.  And  if  I truly 
care  about  service  I need  to  be  dedicated 
to  working  with  real  people.  Every  time  I 
step  foot  into  the  community  to  work  I 
bring  my  own  perspective  and  experi- 
ence into  that  equation.  This  is  a limited 
experience,  and  I cannot  expect  to  un- 
derstand what  is  going  on  with  each  per- 
son with  whom  I work.  Yet,  I can  open 
myself  to  the  experience  of  another  real 
person  in  order  for  us  to  listen  and  learn 
from  each  other.  I have  come  to  under- 
stand service  as  truly  a cooperative  expe- 
nence  from  both  sides.  As  I attempt  to 
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describe  what  I have  gained  from  these 
examples  of  my  service  experiences,  I 
must  pay  homage  and  thanks  to  aU  of  my 
experiences  for  helping  and  teaching  me. 

Being  in  Mexico  taught  me  about  a 
different  culture,  rich  with  life  and  im- 
poverished at  the  same  time.  I realized 
that  imperialism  still  exists  in  the  form  of 
cultural  invasion  and  psychological  sub- 
servience. Yet,  I encountered  real  people, 
not  romanticized  objects  of  liberal  pity. 
Real,  complex,  amazing  people  with  so 
many  differences  and  so  many  common- 
alties. My  madre  mexicana,  Sylvia.  The 
women  in  my  taller,  or  workshop.  Mis 
amigos,  David  and  Alejandro. 

Working  at  the  Civic  Media  Center, 
a poHtical  library  and  reading  room  in 
Gainesville,  Honda,  showed  me  the  in- 
tense presence  of  a dominating  mass  me- 
dia, and  the  reality  of  dissenting  voices, 
traveling  over  alternative  media.  Real 
people’s  opinions  could  be  heard  via 
“zines”  (or  independent  magazines)  and 
alternative  magazines,  many  that  were 
just  photocopied  and  stapled  works.  It 
was  interesting  to  rediscover  the  punk 
subculture  through  modes  of  social  and 
environmental  activism,  through  the 
Civic  Media  Center — Joe,  Jimmy, 
Ernesto,  and  aU  the  tireless  workers. 
Here  I also  recognized  the  harsh  reality, 
and  the  tiredness,  of  juggling  service 
work  and  a “real,”  paying  job. 

Working  with  men  at  Weaver 
House,  a homeless  shelter,  and 
McClainsville  Prison  showed  me  the  re- 
ality of  people,  mostly  black  men,  cur- 
rently in  downtrodden  positions.  Stereo- 
types shattered  when  these  men  were  not 
ruthless,  not  hateful,  not  ignorant,  not 
menacing,  not  feeding  off  the  state. 
These  men  taught  me  about  Hfe,  a seem- 
ingly ironic  situation  coming  from  per- 
sons disregarded  by  society. 

The  humanizing  aspect  of  personal 
service  puts  a face  and  a person  in  front 
of  the  statistic  and  label  of  a black  man, 
white  child,  'Latina  woman,  incarcerated 
man,  Mexican  woman,  poor  woman, 
young  man,  etc.  Real  people  with  real 
problems  and  real  hopes  and  joys.  The 
names  are  sometimes  difficult  to  remem- 
ber. Many  of  the  faces  are  solidified  iuto 
my  brain.  But  all  of  the  experiences  are 
there.  The  knowledge  and  wisdom 
passed  on  to  me  has  made  me  a better 
person,  and  a more  capable  person  to 
serve.  D 
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Learning  About  Quaker  Service: 
Notes  on  the  Earlham  Consultation 


L to  r:  Doug  Bennett,  (President  of  Earlham),  Gilbert  White  ( former  AFSC  staff  and  President  of 
Haverford  College),  and  Mary  Lord  (clerk  of  QVSWN) 


by  Julia  Pantoga 

Illinois  Yearly  Meeting 

In  the  summer  of  2000,  Earlham  Col- 
lege and  the  Quaker  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice and  Witness  Network  (QVSWN)  co- 
sponsored a national  consultation  on 
Quaker  volunteer  service.  This  consulta- 
tion brought  together  17  individuals 
from  across  North  America  to  do  a 
workcamp  and  to  reflect  and  record 
“best  practices,”  for  planning,  conduct- 
ing, and  building  workcamp  programs.  A 
major  objective  of  the  consultation  was 
to  estabUsh  a process  for  the  on-going 
documentation  and  communication  of 
“best  practices”  to  Quaker  workcamp 
leaders  across  North  America. 

With  some  of  the  most  experienced 
workcamp  leaders  in  North  America  pre- 
sent (representing:  Friends  Disaster  Serv- 
ice, AFSC-Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting 
Workcamps,  AFSC-Southem  California 
Quarterly  Meeting  Youth  Service  Proj- 
ects, Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
Friends  Workcamps  International, 
Friends  Peace  Teams  Project,  FCNL, 
Pro-Nica)  we  shared  stories,  relating  to 
the  following  questions: 


• How  did  your  program  start  and 
why? 

• What  do  you  do  best? 

• How  do  you  make  decisions? 

• Describe  your  relationship  with  your 
home  community. 

• What  makes  your  program/project 
Quaker? 

• How  do  you  pick  certain  sites? 


Why? 

• What  would  you  tike  to  do  better? 

• How  do  you  recruit? 

• Talk  about  budget  and  fund  raising. 

Due  to  several  factors,  including  fewer 
than  expected  participants,  the  work  camp 
experience  challenged  all  of  us  on  many 
levels.  The  work  was  difficult  and  there  was 
more  work  to  be  done  than  could  be  ac- 
complish in  the  allotted  time.  Feeling  pres- 
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! Yes,  I would  like  to  be  part  of  this  effort  to  support  Quaker  volunteer  service  and  witness.  Please  send  me  further  mailings: 

I Name 

I Street 

I City State Zip 

I E-mail 

I Enclosed  please  find  a tax-deductible  contribution  made  out  to  “QVSWN”: 

I Quaker  Volunteer  Service  and  Witness  Network 
I Institute  of  Quaker  Studies 
I Drawer  104 
I Earlham  College 
I 701  National  Road  West 
I Richmond,  IN  47374 

I Phone:  765-983-1413 
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Have  a Plan  B. 

Lack  of  clarity  about  the  mission  and 
goals  of  a project  leads  to  confusion  and 
division 

Worship  is  central  to  our  work. 

Involve  the  host  community  in  reflec- 
tion. 

We  need  to  balance  our  needs  (as  indi- 
viduals and  a community)  and  those  of 
other  people. 

There  must  always  be  a willingness  to 
change  plans. 


sure  to  “get  the  work  done,”  we  did  not 
allow  sufficient  time  at  the  beginning  of 
the  consultation  to  worship  together,  to 
get  to  know  each  other  and  learn  about  the 
projects  we  would  be  doing.  However,  the 
faith-based  underpinnings  of  why  we  do 
what  we  do  brought  forth  treasures  in  the 
form  of  deeply  centered  worship  and  the 
flexibility  and  kindness  of  participants, 
many  of  whom  had  led  or  participated  in 
difficult  work  camps  of  their  own  at  one 
time  or  other.  (We  got  the  work  done!) 

At  the  close  of  the  consultation,  we 
summarised  our  experiences  and 
lessons  learned  from  each  other: 

• Be  clear  in  pre-planning  and 
communication  with  organiz- 
ers, participants  and  commu- 
nity. 

• Before  the  workcamp  agree  to 
a process  for  changes  when 
life  intervenes. 

• There  needs  to  be  a daily  bal- 
ance between  labor  and  reflec- 
tion. 

• Avoid  elitism.  Workcampers 
leave  after  the  work  is  com- 
plete; the  community  must  live 
with  the  results. 

• There  are  three  aspects  to  a 
workcamp:  community,  work 
and  message. 

• Have  humility. 

• We  are  “the  Quakers”  to  the 

host  commumty.  L-R,  l^ack:  Mary  hord,  John  Todd,  Tom  Wolfe,  Ken  Kune^el.  Middle:  Pat  Kute^ner,  Judy 

• Work  camps  have  the  power  to  Van  Hoy,  Anthony  Manousos,  Sarah  House,  Julia  Pantoga,  Jessica  Praidley,  Alyce  Dodge, 
transform  and  expand  the  experi-  Mike  Gray.  Front:  Harold  Confer,  Hakim  Hudson.  Photo  by  Alyce  Dodge. 

ences  of  Quakers. 


• We  need  to  make  time  to  share  our  sto- 
ries. 

• Conflicts  can  arise  between  two 
“goods.” 

• Workcamps  are  a combination  of  inten- 
tionality  (the  planned)  and  life  interven- 
ing (the  unplanned.) 

• Have  fun. 

Volunteer  service  and  witness,  mani- 
fested in  the  form  of  work  camps,  has  been 
an  important  part  of  Quaker  tradition  and 
experience  for  the  past  75  years.  We  believe 

that  the  cul- 
ture of  service, 
expressed  by 
work  camp 
and  other  vol- 
unteer pro- 
grams, can  and 
win  spread  to 
more  Yearly 
meetings  and 
Friends  or- 
ganizations. 
Furthermore, 
existing  pro- 
grams wfll 
thrive  when 
the  leaders 
are  able  to 
maintain 
regular  per- 
sonal contact 
and  fre- 
quently share 
their  reflections 
on  best  prac- 
tices. □ 


QVSWN  Steering  Committee 

David  Finke,  Clerk  of  QVSWN 
57th  Street  Meeting,  Chicago,  Illinois  YM, 
sojourning  at 

Columbia  Monthly  Meeting,  MO 
1106  Maplewood,  Columbia  MO  65203 
573^99-0178  E-maiL  dfinke@coin.org 
Curt  Ankeny 
Arba  Friends  Meeting 
Indiana  YM,  FUM 
601  Century  Drive 
Fountain  City,  IN  47341 
765-847-2268 

E-maiL  ankencu@earlham.edu 

JudyJager 

Northside  Meeting,  Chicago 
Illinois  YM 

1002  Florence,  Evanston,  IL  60202 

847-864-8173 

E-maiL  milerl23@aoLcom 


Maty  Lord 

Adelphi  Friends  Meeting 
Baltimore  YM 
2623  Holman  Ave. 

Silver  Springs,  MD  20910 
301-588-0626  E-maiL  mlord@igc.org 

Anthony  Manousos 

Whideaf  Meeting  and  Whittier  First 
Friends  Church,  FUM  and  Pacific  YM. 
Coordinates  the  AFSC/SCQM  Youth 
Service  Program  (http:/ /www.quaker. 
org/ fb/ quakes).  Edits  and  manages  Friends 
Bulletin,  (http:/ /www.quaker.org/ fb),  the 
official  publication  of  Western  unpro- 
grammed Friends  (PYM,  IMYM,  NPYM). 
5238  Andalucia  Court 
Whittier,  CA;  90601  562-690-5670 
E-maiL  fitiendsbul@aoLcom 


Patrick  Nugent 

Institute  of  Quaker  Studies 
Drawer  104 

701  National  Road  West 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
E-mail:  nugenpa@earlham.edu 

Chris  Parker 

Friends  Meeting  at  Cambridge,  MA, 

New  England  YM 
33  Ossipee  Rd 
Somerville,  MA  02144 
617-629-7513 

E-maiL  conductorchtis@yahoo.com 

Della  Stanley-Green 

Western  YM 
c/o  Box  70 
Plainfield,  IN  46168 

800-909-3452  E-maiL  deUawym@aoLcom 
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Service  Learning  and  Student  Volunteer  Opportunities  at  Institutions 
Associated  with  Friends  Association  of  Higher  Education* 


Barclay  College  on-campus  stu- 
dents participate  in  a wide  variety  of 
Christian  Service  programs  designed  to 
serve  the  community.  One  of  the  largest 
projects  involves  Western  Kansas  Youth 
for  Christ.  About  25-30  students  assist 
the  WKYFC  executive  director  and  staff 
each  semester,  providing  leadership  for 
youth  and  teen  clubs  and  activities  in 
several  surrounding  communities.  An- 
other fifteen  students  assist  the  Haviland 
Friends  Church  with  its  children’s  and 
youth  ministry  each  semester.  Several 
students  visit  Friendship  Manor,  a local 
home  for  physically  and  mentally  handi- 
capped adults,  each  week  to  play  games, 
visit  and  take  walks  with  the  residents. 

Students  in  the  College’s  adult 
Bachelor  degree  completion  program  are 
involved  in  the  following  Christian  Serv- 
ice activities:  volxmteer  pohce  depart- 
ment, Boy  Scout  leaders,  jail  visitation 
ministry,  Simday  School  teachers,  pubhc 
school  classroom  volunteers,  crisis  hot- 
line phone  volunteers  and  quilt  making 
for  auctions  being  conducted  by  non- 
profit organizations. 

Each  year,  Barclay  conducts  a Com- 
munity Care  Day  in  early  May  where 
teams  of  faculty,  staff  and  students  help 
out  with  community  clean-up  projects. 
In  addition,  students  on  a regular  basis 
pick  up  trash  and  take  it  to  the  curb  at 
homes  of  elderly  persons  in  the  local 
community. 

Bryn  Mawr  College.  The  Commu- 
nity Service  Office  (CSO)  coordinates 
volunteer  service  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents at  Bryn  Mawr  College  and  esti- 
mates about  three-quarters  of  its  1,300 
students  take  part  in  volunteer  service 
activities. 

Director  Jennifer  Nichols  says  the 
CSO  supports  active  engagement  and 
community  responsibihty  by  helping 
Bryn  Mawr  students  learn  to  use  their 
talents  as  tools  for  manifesting  positive 
changes.  The  CSO  uses  a developmental 
leadership  model.  Jennifer  Nichols  says 
the  CSO  students  first  volunteer,  then 


become  leaders  of  their  peers  and  finally, 
move  on  to  coordinate  the  leadership 
efforts  of  other  students. 

The  goal,  says  Nichols,  is  not  just  to 
educate  activists,  advocates  and  social 
servants,  but  also  doctors,  artists  and 
businesswomen  who  are  passionate 
about  activism,  advocacy  and  social 
change.  Students,  during  their  four-year 
citizenship  here,  are  encouraged  to  be 
engaged  in  the  Philadelphia  regional 
community  with  hopes  that  they  can 
then  apply  that  knowledge  to  every  com- 
munity they  five  in  throughout  their  lives. 

Bryn  Mawr  College  has  more  than 
30  student-led  service  and  activism  ef- 
forts, which  are  coordinated  through  the 
Student  Service  and  Activism  Council. 

Students  are  taking  part  in  a variety 
of  community  service  activities  including 
mentoring,  tutoring,  food  drives.  Habitat 
for  Humanity  workdays  and  walks  for 
hunger  and  other  causes.  The  CSO’s 
largest  program,  the  Girls  Empowerment 
Project,  is  a collection  of  programs 
where  Bryn  Mawr  students  mentor  mid- 
dle school  girls  in  a variety  of  settings. 
They  work  with  the  younger  girls  in  tu- 
toring sessions,  take  them  on  field  trips 
and  offer  music  and  sports  clinics. 

EARLHAM  college  encourages  commu- 
nity service  as  part  of  the  student’s  college 
experience.  More  than  61  percent  of  Earl- 
ham’s  1,100  students  engaged  in  service 
during  the  1999-2000  academic  year.  They 
contributed  more  than  23,000  hours  of  as- 
sistance to  the  campus  and  Richmond  com- 
munity. This  volunteer  work  reflects  the 
College’s  commitment  to  community  serv- 
ice and  to  the  Quaker  values  of  honesty, 
responsibility  and  integrity. 

The  Eariham  College  Service  Learning 
Program  works  with  community  organiza- 
tions to  develop,  recruit,  and  assist  student 
service  positions  in  the  community.  SLP 
collaborates  with  the  Eariham  Volunteer 
Exchange,  a student  organization,  and  to- 
gether they  act  as  a liaison  for  more  than  70 
organizations  and  schools  in  the  Richmond 
area.  Eariham  also  participates  in  the  Bon- 


ner Scholar  program,  which  provides  four- 
year  scholarships  to  60  students  who  de- 
vote a niiiiimum  of  10  hours  each  week  to 
community  service.  In  addition,  34  Eariham 
students  volunteer  as  America  Reads  read- 
ing partners  in  weekly  after  school  pro- 
grams that  plan  reading  sessions  and  activi- 
ties to  help  ensure  that  all  third  graders  can 
read  independenfly.  As  part  of  the  new  stu- 
dent orientation,  all  first-year  students  par- 
ticipate in  a two-hour  service  project  in  the 
greater  community.  The  projects  expose 
students  to  the  community  and  give  them 
an  introduction  to  service  on  campus. 

George  Fox  University.  Service  to 
others  in  Christ’s  name  has  long  been  a 
focus  of  students  at  George  Fox  University. 
But  in  the  last  few  years,  the  university’s 
orientation  toward  service  has  become 
widely  known  throughout  the  Pacific 
Northwest  because  of  George  Fox’s  inno- 
vative annual  “Serve  Day.” 

In  one  of  the  first  events  of  each  new 
academic  year,  the  entire  University  literally 
shuts  down  for  a day  each  September  so 
that  firom  1,500  to  2,000  students,  faculty, 
administrators  and  staff  can  spend  a day 
helping  others.  They  split  into  work  groups 
and  help  a wide  range  of  local  agencies, 
churches  and  individuals  that  need  assis- 
tance. Typical  projects  include  painting, 
yard  work  for  older  residents,  spending 
time  with  residents  at  senior  care  homes,  or 
working  on  various  church  projects.  The 
program  has  been  well  received  and  noticed 
throughout  the  region. 

According  to  Campus  Compact,  a 
national  coalition  that  promotes  community 
service  in  higher  education.  Serve  Day  at 
George  Fox  was  apparently  the  first  in- 
stance of  an  entire  university  shutting  down 
for  a day  of  such  activity.  Serve  Day  was 
also  recently  recognized  by  the  Washing- 
ton, DC-based  Points  of  Light  Founda- 
tion. Hundreds  of  George  Fox  students 
also  devote  a week  of  what  would  nor- 
mally be  vacation  time  each  year  to  helping 
others  throughout  the  western  United 
States  and  even  in  other  lands  through 
“Serve  Trips.”  “Winter  Serve”  takes  places 


*FriENDS  Association  of  Higher  Education  (FAHE)  is  an  organization  whose  purpose  is  to  strengthen  the  Quaker  mission  in 
Higher  Education.  Members  of  FAHE  are  currently  or  historically  Quaker  colleges.  For  more  info  see  www.earfliam.edu/~fahe/ 
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during  Christmas  vacation,  while  “Spring 
Serve”  is  during  spring  break  and  “May 
Serve”  immediately  follows  the  conclusion 
of  the  regular  academic  year.  Student 
groups  minister  in  a wide  range  of  ways, 
and  even  in  such  faraway  locales  as  Cuba 
and  Jamaica. 

During  the  year,  George  Fox  students 
enthusiastically  take  part  in  a wide  range  of 
Christian  service  opportunities.  These  in- 
clude projects  sponsored  by  SIMM 
(Students  in  Missions  and  Ministry)  Club,  as 
well  as  urban  street  ministry  in  nearby  Port- 
land, Ore.,  the  “litde  Bruin”  program  that 
encourages  local  schoolkids,  the  JOY  (Just 
Older  Youth)  outreach  to  senior  citizens, 
prison  ministry,  wintertime  food  and  cloth- 
ing drives,  and  English  as  a second  language 
programs  to  local  Hispanic  youth. 

Guilford  College  attracts  many  stu- 
dents interested  in  community  issues  and 
working  for  positive  change  in  our  society. 
Students,  faculty  and  staff  over  the  years 
have  started  and  been  involved  in  many 
innovative  community  service  projects, 
most  having  a short  life-span  as  student 
leaders  graduated  and  faculty  and  staff  went 
on  to  other  projects  or  courses.  There  was 
no  institutional  stmcture  to  support  ongo- 
ing work.  Over  the  past  seven  years,  staff 
and  students  have  learned  important  les- 
sons through  our  work  in  the  community 
and  our  program  stmcture  to  support  con- 
tinued commitment  reflects  those  lessons 
learned. 

Pathways  Shelter  for  homeless  families 
was  our  very  first  community  commitment. 
We  discovered  that  our  contributions  were 
stronger  and  our  learning  was  greater  when 
we  returned  semester  after  semester.  This 
year  we  have  ten  community  commitments. 
Each  program  operates  with  a student  Proj- 
ect Coordinator  who  recruits  and  supports 
a cadre  of  volunteers  for  that  particular  site. 
Staff  members  work  behind  the  scenes, 
providing  consistency  to  community  rela- 
tionships, supporting  student  leaders,  solv- 
ing problems,  and  working  on  site  alongside 
our  student  volunteers.  Approximately  150 
students  volunteered  with  these  ten  pro- 
grams during  the  Fall  Semester  2000. 

As  an  educator.  Pm  interested  in  learn- 
ing experiences  that  take  students  to  the 
edge  of  what  they  comfortably  know. 
Exciting  things  can  happen  when  stu- 
dents are  asked  to  interpret  experience  in 
the  context  of  academic-based  learning. 
We  turn  to  real  Hve  people  facing  soci- 


ety’s toughest  problems  to  let  us  see  their 
faces,  hear  their  stories,  and  to  learn 
from  their  experiences. 

We  bring  with  us  our  imperfection 
and  our  individual  limitations  when  we 
come  “to  serve.”  We  measure  the  peo- 
ple we  serve  against  our  stereotypes,  we 
challenge  our  prejudices,  we  re-think  our 
assumptions.  Community  activists  have 
taught  us  that  unprepared  volunteers 
may  do  more  harm  than  good.  In  order 
to  contribute  in  positive  ways  we  must: 
do  our  homework  to  understand  dynam- 
ics of  racism  and  power;  learn  about  the 
history  and  culture  of  the  communities 
we  serve;  not  assume  that  non-profit  or- 
ganizations adequately  represent  the 
community  voice;  and  build  community 
wherever  we  go. 

— Judy  Harv^,  Director  of  Deaming 

HAVERFORD  College.  The  volunteer 
program  at  Haverford  College  is  called 
“Eighth  Dimension.”  It  was  named 
when  Haverford’s  curriculum  consisted 
of  seven  academic  dimensions.  Virtually 
aU  students  participate  in  volunteer  ac- 
tivities as  part  of  freshman  orientation, 
and  most  continue  to  volunteer  in  set- 
tings such  as  tutorial  projects,  hospitals, 
legal  and  health  service  agencies,  peace 
and  social  action  groups,  homeless  shel- 
ters, AIDS  organizations  and  environ- 
mental groups.  Students  have  also  organ- 
ized their  own  service  projects,  including 
housing  renovation,  homeless  street  out- 
reach, tutorial  projects,  activities  with  the 
elderly,  hunger/homeless  awareness 
groups,  and  AIDS  awareness  education 
in  nearby  schools. 

Some  of  the  agencies  where  stu- 
dents currently  volunteer  include  the 
following:  Habitat  for  Humanity,  EHza 
Shirley  Home,  People’s  Emergency  Cen- 
ter, St.  John’s  Hospice,  Coalition  for 
Adults  and  Aging  (Eldemet  program). 
Senior  Citizens  of  Ardmore,  St.  Mary’s 
Respite  Center,  Children’s  Hospital, 
Ardmore  Ave.  Community  Center,  ABC 
House/Ardmore,  Children’s  Seashore 
House,  Ronald  McDonald  House,  Ac- 
tion AIDS,  MANNA,  North  Philadel- 
phia, Health  Systems,  Amnion  Crisis 
Center,  CHOICE,  Plaimed  Parenthood, 
Women’s  Law  Project,  ACLU,  Philadel- 
phia Zoo,  Narberth  Ambulance  Corps, 
Riverbend  Environmental  Center,  AS- 
PIRA  and  Congreso  de  Latinos,  Inc. 

One  of  the  Quaker  professors  vol- 
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unteers  at  a nearby  retirement  commu- 
nity, teaching  computer  skflls.  Quaker 
students  have  organized  a long-term 
intergenerational  project  at  that  same 
retirement  community.  One  of  the 
Quaker  students  (Miranda  Amanti  from 
Arizona)  has  volunteered  at  tYFSC  dur- 
ing her  entire  time  at  Haverford. 

Malone  College  in  Canton,  OH, 
offers  a variety  of  service-learning  expe- 
riences on  the  local,  national  and  interna- 
tional levels.  The  Department  of  Cam- 
pus Ministries  is  host  to  the  campus 
chapter  of  Habitat  for  Humanity  and 
other  community  service  groups.  Week- 
end and  week-long  trips  are  organized  to 
serve  cities  in  neighboring  states  through 
inner-city  home  construction  and  assis- 
tance to  the  homeless.  Week-long  trips 
are  led  to  outdoor  sites  such  as  West  Vir- 
ginia, Utah  and  the  Everglades  for  trips 
focusing  on  nature  and  the  development 
of  spiritual  disciplines.  Several  interna- 
tional service-learning  trips  travel  annu- 
ally to  such  countries  as  Hong  Kong, 
Kenya,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti, 
Jamaica,  Ireland,  Nicaragua  and  Guate- 
mala. Service  on  these  trips  includes  con- 
struction, teaching  English,  performing 
pantomimed  programs,  and  establishing 
temporary  medical  sites.  Malone  College, 
a Christian  college  for  the  arts,  sciences 
and  professions  in  the  liberal  arts  tradi- 
tion, awards  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  degrees.  Malone,  a member  of 
the  Council  for  Christian  Colleges  and 
Universities,  is  recognized  by  the  prestig- 
ious Templeton  Foundation  as  a leader 
in  character  development.  Please  visit 
our  Website  at  http://www.malone. 
edu/. 

PenDLE  Hill:  Here  the  term 

“community  service”  is  used  first  and 
foremost  to  describe  the  way  in  which 
we  are  in  service  to  one  another  as  we 
work,  worship,  learn,  and  hve  to- 
gether. Probably  our  most  successful 
and  prominent  service  outreach  initia- 
tives belong  to  our  Summer  Youth 
Programs,  which  involve  providing 
enrichment  /hrough  the  balance  of 
service-learning  projects  and  opportu- 
nities for  spiritual  growth.  The  Young 
Adult  Leadership  Development  Pro- 
gram brings  together  a dozen  young 
adults  for  six  weeks  during  which  the 
intern  community  participates  in  nu- 
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merous  group  service  projects  and 
work  camps,  while  each  intern  also  volun- 
teers two  days  a week  at  a service  agency 
that  matches  their  skills  and  interests.  High 
school-aged  youth  participate  in  a similar, 
shorter-term  program.  Youth  Camp,  for  a 
week  in  July.  New  this  fall,  we  will  be  bring- 
ing more  service  work  into  the  academic 
year  with  our  Social  Action  and  Social  Wit- 
ness Internships,  four  for  young  adults  and 
three  for  “seasoned”  activists,  allowing 
them  to  study  and  worship  as  part  of  the 
Resident  Program  at  the  same  time  as  they 
volunteer  21  hours  a week  for  a social  jus- 
tice or  community  service  agency. 

There  are  certainly  many  other  ways  in 
which  residents  at  Pendle  HiU  participate  in 
service  outreach  on  a weekly,  monthly,  and 
yearly  basis;  these  are  just  a few.  We  hope  in 
the  future  to  expand  all  of  these  efforts,  as 
well  as  to  reach  out  to  other  service  organi- 
zations in  support  and  information  sharing 
by  hosting  conferences  and  symposia 
through  our  Religion  and  Social  Issues  Fo- 
rum. We  are  also  exploring  the  possibility  of 
more  formally  providing  a preparation  and 
re-entry  space  for  individuals  entering  and 
exiting  long-term  service  projects  abroad. 
You  can  find  out  more  information  about 
our  current  programs  at  www.pendlehill. 
org/  800-  742-3150. 

SWARTHMORE  COLLEGE.  The  Office 
of  Community  Service  Learning  at 
Swarthmore  College  coordinates  com- 
munity-based service  and  learning  ini- 
tiatives of  students,  faculty  and  staff, 
and  serves  as  a haison  to  the  commu- 
nities in  which  college  programs  work. 
Programs  include  CIVIC  — 
Cooperative  Involvement  of  Volun- 
teers In  Communities — which  is  an 
umbrella  organization  for  12  student- 
led  service  groups  working  in  the  cities 
of  Chester,  Philadelphia,  and  other 
sites  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Lang  Scholars  Program 
works  with  a select  group  of  students 
with  special  scholarship  support  to 
continue  a high  level  of  entrepreneu- 
rial leadership  in  social  justice.  The 
Swarthmore  Foundation  offers  small 
grants  on  a competitive  basis  to  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  staff  to  conduct 
community  service  projects  in  their 
home  towns,  or  in  the  Delaware  Val- 
ley. Chester  Road  Orientation  Pro- 
gram provides  a small  group  of  first 
year  students  the  opportunity  to  con- 
nect with  social  justice  and  multicul- 


tural leadership  initiatives  at  the  Col- 
lege a week  before  freshman  orienta- 
tion. The  Office  of  Community  Service 
Learning  supports  faculty  to  develop 
and  implement  curricula  that  employ 
community-based  learning.  The  Office 
also  works  in  support  of  various  col- 
lege-community partnerships  that  pro- 
vide substantive  service  learning  oppor- 
tunities, and  meet  community-defined 
needs. 

Whittier  College,  located  in 
Southern  Cahfornia,  offers  a variety  of 
service  learning  experiences  on  a local 
level.  Whittier  College  Student  Life 
sponsored  the  fourth  annual  “Helping 


Ashley  Hamrick,  Whittier  College  student,  prep- 
ping  the  Los  Angeles  Meetinghouse  during 
“Helping  Hands  Day” 


Hands  Volunteer  Day”  on  Saturday, 
April  28.  Faculty,  Staff,  and  Adminis- 
trators joined  students  as  they  worked 
on  service  projects  in  the  Whittier  and 
Los  Angeles  community.  Faculty,  staff 
and  students  met  at  8:00  a.m.  for 
check-in  and  instructions  for  the  en- 
tire day.  This  year’s  sites  included  Los 
Angeles,  Shannon  Center  grounds.  Sal- 
vation Army,  First  Christian  Church, 
Whittier  Area  One  Stop  Center,  Ken- 
nedy Park,  the  YMCA,  St.  Mary’s 
Place,  Berryman  Health  West,  and  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Church.  The  students 
also  had  the  opportunity  to  do  campus 
projects  such  as  gardening  and  paint- 
ing. 

This  year.  Helping  Hands  Day 
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drew  over  one  hundred  students.  Many 
of  our  students  enjoyed  the  experience 
and  are  looking  forward  to  next  year. 
Helping  Hands  Day  will  continue  to 
expand  and  next  year  the  college  is 
looking  to  collaborate  with  other 
schools  in  the  Los  Angeles  community. 
— Delaphine  Piysock,  Assistant  Dean  of 
Students  I Director  of  Housing  at  562-907- 
4223. 

William  Penn  University,  in 
Oskaloosa,  Iowa,  offers  its  students  an 
opportunity  to  volunteer  or  earn  up  to 
four  credit  hours  through  its  Literacy 
Tutoring  Program.  The  Literacy  Tu- 
toring Program,  the  result  of  the  vi- 
sion of  education  professor  Ron 
Noah,  has  been  active  for  ten  years. 
The  program  has  been  recognized  na- 
tionally for  its  leadership  and  creativity 
in  making  tutoring  available  to  home- 
less children.  The  program  has  ex- 
panded to  include  students  who  are  at 
risk  of  dropping  out  of  high  school. 
Team  leaders  recruit  new  members, 
prepare  supphes,  and  give  presenta- 
tions which  help  fund  the  program  in 
addition  to  government  grants  and 
business  sponsorships.  Please  visit  our 
Website  at  http://www.wmpenn.edu/ 

Wilmington  College  in  Wilming- 
ton, Ohio,  has  a Service  Learning  Pro- 
gram that  aims  to  engage  students,  fac- 
ulty and  staff  in  responsible  actions 
for  the  common  good.  The  program 
supports  the  College’s  mission  to  de- 
velop students  who  have  a 
“commitment  to  peace  making,  social 
justice,  humanitarian  service,  and  re- 
spect for  all  persons.”  There  are  ongo- 
ing service  projects  on  a weekly  and 
monthly  basis,  “plunge  activities”  in- 
volving several  hours  or  a day,  and 
special  events  such  as  National  Make  a 
Difference  Day,  Random  Acts  of 
Kindness  Week,  and  the  annual 
Quake,  Programs  include  the  Clinton 
County  Homeless  Shelter,  Clinton 
County  Youth  Council,  Adopt-A- 
Grandparent,  AVOC  (AIDS  Volun- 
teers of  Cincinnati),  Habitat  for  Hu- 
manity, Helping  Hands,  the  Educa- 
tional Theater  Company,  Camp  Joy, 
etc.  The  Service  Learning  Program 
strives  to  provide  opportunities  that 
help  students  translate  their  interests 
in  service  and  social  awareness  into 
“real  world”  experience.  □ 
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Consultation  and  Service  in  Richmond,  Indiana 


by  Julia  Pantoga 
Illinois  Yearly  Meeting 

RICHMOND,  Indiana.  June  25-JuIy  1, 
2000.  Twenty  work  camp  leaders  and 
students  representing  volunteer  pro- 
grams across  the  United  States  and 
across  the  Quaker  theological  spectrum 
met  at  Earlham  College  for  a consulta- 
tion/ volunteer  work  project  teaching 
youth  and  adults  how  to  run  successful 
work  projects. 

The  consultation,  a joint  program 
of  Quaker  Volunteer  Service  and  Wit- 
ness Network  and  Earlham  College,  was 
funded  by  a grant  from  the  Chace  Fund 
of  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting,  individ- 
ual gifts,  and  participant  fees. 

The  work  project  was  coordinated 


and  led  by  the  Starr  House,  an  inten- 
tional Quaker  community  living  in  and 
serving  the  stressed,  historic  Starr  neigh- 
borhood of  Richmond.  Starr  House 
residents  and  members  of  the  commu- 
nity joined  consultation  participants  to 
work  on  structural  improvements  to 
four  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  Two 
articles  in  the  local  newspaper  high- 
hghted  the  importance  of  the  work  to 
the  Richmond  community.  Beth  Lawn, 
Starr  House  resident  asserted,  “We  are 
encouraged  by  the  turnout  of  our 
neighbors  to  our  picnic  celebrating  the 
completion  of  the  projects.  This  sup- 
ports our  mission  of  serving  our 
neighbors.” 

Workcamp  leaders  addressed  the 
“nuts  and  bolts”  of  planning  and  run- 


ning a volunteer  work  camp,  including 
developing  relationships  with  the  host 
communities,  while  focusing  on  how 
faith  is  and  remains  the  core  of 
Quaker  volunteer  work  projects. 

Mike  McCormick,  Wilmington  Yearly 
Meeting  Friends  Disaster  Service  coordina- 
tor commented,  “It  was  extremely  valuable 
to  work  and  worship  together — to  learn 
and  experience  different  ways  Christian 
work  is  done.” 

Melita  Quance,  an  Earlham  student, 
reflecting  on  the  experience,  said,  “It  was 
clearly  the  best  thing  I did  this  summer.  I 
was  both  inspired  and  comforted  to  meet 
Quakers  who  are  doing  what  I would  like 
to  do  for  my  life  and  learning  how  much 
joy  and  fulfillment  it  brings  to  their 
lives.”  D 


Mike  McCormick  and  Friend  at  Quaker  Hill 


Sitting  on  newly  constructed  porch:  John  Todd  (ESR  student),  Harold  Con- 
fer, Earlham  student,  Judy  Van  Hoy,  Anthony  Manousos  and  homeowner. 


Focus  on  Youth 


Robin  Durant  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting 
writes:  I am  happy  to  report  on  the  prog- 
ress of  efforts  to  found  a new  Quaker 
school  in  the  Pasadena  area  (see  FB,  Nov 
2000,  p.  6).  Over  the  last  few  months  we 
have  made  great  progress  in  all  areas.  The 
idea  has  been  received  with  support  and 
enthusiasm  wherever  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed. I met  with  Ministry  and  Counsel 
at  Quarterly  Meeting  to  introduce  them  to 
the  idea.  I have  spoken  to  members  of 
Santa  Monica  Meeting  and  am  scheduled 
to  speak  at  Claremont  in  May.  We  will 
schedule  other  dates  at  other  southern 
California  Meetings  in  the  following 
months. 

We  have  raised  over  $19,000  in  indi- 
vidual donations  since  December.  We 
were  invited  to  apply  for  seed  funds  from 
the  Alice  Herman  Fund,  administered  by 
Santa  Monica  Meeting.  We  are  well  on 
our  way  to  raising  the  $100,000  needed  to 
open  our  doors  in  September  2002. 

We  have  enjoyed  the  support  and  en- 
couragement from  Orange  C^ove  Meet- 
ing. We  look  forward  to  exploring  and 
defining  that  relationship  more  clearly  in 
the  future.  We  plan  to  incorporate  as  a 
non-profit  corporation,  but  would  like  to 
be  under  the  care  of  Orange  Grove  Meet- 
ing in  some  fashion.  Right  now  we  would 
like  the  Meeting’s  continued  support  of 
our  efforts  in  pursuit  of  this  vision,  and 
approval  to  continue  to  raise  funds,  scout 
locations,  research  regulations,  market, 
and  plan  for  our  children’s  education. 

I’ve  said  before  that  it  will  take 
audacity,  charisma,  and  faithfulness  to 
carry  out  this  daunting  task.  I think  the 
twenty  or  so  of  us  already  involved  have  a 
good  measure  of  each.  □ 

Tom  Farley  of  Palo  Alto  Meeting  writes: 
Last  summer,  I witnessed  direct  effects  of 
our  camp  community  at  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting.  I served  as  advisor  there  for 
eight  preteens  in  transition  from  children’s 
program  into  Junior  Yearly  Meeting.  Five 
of  our  transition  group  had  been  at  camp  a 
month  earlier.  Parents  of  two,  who  had 
not  been  to  camp,  were  hesitant  about  giv- 
ing them  permission  for  a Junior  Yearly 
Meeting  trip  to  the  Santa  Cruz  Boardwalk. 
One  parent  came  with  this  concern  to  a 
meeting  of  the  transition  group.  Those 
who  had  been  on  camp  Boardwalk  trips 
didn’t  want  to  leave  the  others  behind. 
The  group  came  to  unity  that  it  wasn’t  fair 
for  two  or  three  of  them  to  go  with  more 
and  different  rules  than  the  rest.  So  that  all 
could  go,  the  group  agreed  to  accept  the 


same  restrictions  for  all  of  them.  The  trip 
went  well. 

In  one  JYM  business  meeting,  the 
clerk  called  for  volunteers  from  the  silence 
to  form  an  epistle  committee.  After  a few 
moments,  a tenth  grader  volunteered.  Ever- 
yone sat  for  some  time,  glancing  around  to 
see  who  would  be  next.  It  was  a sixth 
grader  who  realized  that  the  first  volunteer 
was  a known  and  trusted  counselor  from 
camp  a month  earlier.  Almost  immediately, 
two  more  sixth  graders  with  camp  experi- 
ence had  their  hands  up.  Finally,  another 
counselor  from  their  camp  Joined  the  com- 
mittee. In  the  closing  plenary  session  of 
yearly  meeting,  it  was  one  of  the  sixth 
graders  who  came  forward  to  read  the  JYM 
epistle.  Epistle  writing  isn’t  a camp  activ- 
ity, but  creating  the  trust  that  made  volun- 
teering for  the  JYM  epistle  committee  pos- 
sible is. 

The  community  of  support  developed 
at  camp  had  other  more  individual  or  per- 
sonal benefits  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  as 
well.  I noticed  activity  leadership,  tent 
sharing,  inclusion  of  newcomers  and  those 
with  special  needs,  intergenerational  par- 
ticipation, and  personal  witness  on  serious 
issues. 

At  a time  when  troubled  youth  are 
prominent  in  the  media,  I want  Friends  to 
hear  of  the  positive  contributions  Quaker 
Center  youth  programs  have  made  to  their 
participants  and  to  the  larger  society. 

The  week-long  summer  camps  for  pre- 
teens  and  teens  at  Ben  Lomond  Quaker 
Center  make  a difference.  Staff  as  well  as 
campers  benefit  from  being  together  in  a 
community  based  on  trust,  cooperation, 
and  support.  They  take  away  more  than 
ideas  and  activities  to  share  with  family 
and  friends.  Three  camps  are  planned  for 
this  summer. 

♦ Quaker  Service  Camp,  June  17-24 
offers  fun  through  service  and  recreation 
for  Friends  going  into  8th- 10th  grades. 

♦ Quaker  Camp,  July  22-29,  is  a week 
full  of  activities  for  Friends  going  into  5th- 
7th  grades. 

♦ Quaker  Camp  Senior  Session, 
August  5-12,  is  organized  by  the  campers 
themselves.  Open  to  11th  graders  through 
early  college  age. 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center 

PO  Box  686,  Ben  Lomond,  CA  95005 

Phone:  831-336-8333 

E-mail:  mail@quakercenter.org. 

Web-site:  http://www.quakercenter. 

org/index.html. 

Andrew  Peterson,  a Young  Friend  from 
Intermountain  YM  currently  attending 
Haverford  College,  writes:  I arrived  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation  perhaps  a little 
skeptical.  I was  supportive,  of  course,  of 


any  group  that  lived  out  Quaker  values, 
but  the  ability  of  two-and-a-half  lobby- 
ists to  make  a significant  difference 
seemed  unlikely  when  compared  to  the 
influence  of  major  lobbying  groups  that  I 
had  been  studying  in  my  course  on 
American  politics.  If  there  is  one  thing  I 
learned  at  my  time  at  the  Annual  Meet- 
ing, however,  it  is  that  FCNL  and  even 
individuals  can  make  a difference,  and 
are  in  my  opinion,  morally  obligated  to 
do  so. 

The  meeting  consisted  for  me 
mainly  of  listening  to  fascinating  speak- 
ers, forming  an  understanding  of  how 
FCNL  functions,  working  on  the  policy 
priorities  for  the  coming  legislative  ses- 
sion, and  of  course  a healthy  dose  of 
public  policy  discussion.  The  process  of 
selecting  policy  priorities  for  me  was 
especially  interesting,  because  it  was  one 
of  the  main  focuses  of  the  meeting  and 
allowed  me  a chance  to  get  involved  di- 
rectly. It  is  a fascinating  process  to  allow 
everyone  to  work  together  in  Quaker 
fashion  to  discern  what  FCNL  should 
focus  its  limited  resources  on. 

The  process,  in  my  opinion,  really 
involves  education  in  two  directions,  es- 
pecially in  our  small  group  sessions.  It 
naturally  involves  educating  the  lobby- 
ists as  to  what  people  and  various 
monthly  and  yearly  meetings  consider 
important  priorities,  but  also  involves 
educating  the  members  of  the  meeting  to 
the  realities  of  the  lobbying  process.  The 
information  gained  by  the  various  people 
present,  and  then  presumably  taken  back 
to  their  respective  communities  is,  I 
think,  critically  important,  because  the 
success  of  FCNL  depends  on  the  support 
and  action  of  local  communities. 

The  people  of  FCNL  manage  to 
maintain  an  optimistic  viewpoint,  despite 
the  sometimes-dreary  outlook  that  con- 
fronts our  world,  without  which  the  or- 
ganization would  be  unable  to  survive.  It 
would  be  all  too  easy  to  arrive  in  Wash- 
ington, declare  it  a hopeless  case,  and  go 
home.  But  the  people  of  FCNL  know 
that  they  can  play  a part,  and  that  the 
only  true  way  for  them  to  fail  is  to  never 
try  at  all.  The  fact  that  people  can  make  a 
difference  also  means,  however,  that 
there  is  work  to  be  done.  In  this  way,  the 
Annual  Meeting  has  had  a profound  ef- 
fect on  my  outlook,  both  of  FCNL,  and 
of  my  own  involvement  in  public  affairs. 
It  has  induced  me  to  get  involved  di- 
rectly on  my  campus  at  Haverford,  or- 
ganizing letter  writing  and  raising  aware- 
ness, and  has  influenced  my  plans  for  the 
coming  summer,  and  my  life  in  general.  I 
also  hope  to  get  a group  of  students  to- 
gether to  attend  the  Young  Adult  lobby- 
ing session  in  the  coming  spring.  □ 
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Meeting  of  the  Month 


LOS  Angeles  Meeting 


Mary  Kershner,  founder  of  the  Los  Ange- 
les Meeting,  recalls  the  meeting’s  early 
history: 

^ ^Tn  the  late  1930s  Friends  were  asked 
Xto  appoint  representatives  to  be  part 
of  the  University  Religious  Conference  at 
UCLA  to  care  for  the  religious  interests  of 
Friends  students.  I happened  to  be  made 
the  Women’s  Representative. 

“In  the  course  of  one  of  our  commit- 
tee meetings,  Patrick  Lloyd  (counselor  for 
UCLA  students)  remarked  that  some  stu- 
dents who  had  visited  the  Toberman 
Friends  Church  (at  the  corner  of  17th  and 
Toberman  Streets)  were  distressed  at  what 
they  found  and  were  much  confused.  This 
led  to  some  conversation  about  the  need 
for  a different  kind  of  Friends  Meeting  in 
Los  Angeles.  I was  greatly  longing  for  a 
good  Meeting,  and  being  the  only  Los 
Angeles  person  on  the  committee,  I volun- 
teered to  undertake  to  spark  the  beginning 
of  such  a meeting. 

“I  interviewed  a number  of  persons 
whom  I thought  would  be  interested, 
among  them  Gurney  and  Elizabeth  Bin- 
ford,  returned  missionaries  from  Japan 
(Gurney  was  a Friends  minister),  and 
Clarence  Case,  Professor  of  Sociology  at 
use,  an  outstanding  Friend,  also  a re- 
corded minister.  It  could  have  been  he 
who  suggested  that  I talk  with  Allan 
Hunter,  pastor  of  the  Mt.  Hollywood  Con- 
gregational Church,  about  meeting  in  his 
church. 

“I  made  an  appointment  to  talk  with 
Allan  and  was  graciously  received.  He 
was  very  cordial  to  the  idea,  and  said  he 
would  confer  with  his  Board,  which 
proved  agreeable.  He  then  phoned  me  and 
we  set  up  the  date  for  the  first  gathering  to 
be  the  last  Sunday  in  February,  1940.  Pat- 
rick furnished  a list  of  students  and  Wider 
Quaker  Fellowship,  and  we  sent  out  cards 
to  all  possibilities  the  committee  could 
think  of. 

“Our  first  meeting  day  was  a day  of 
torrential  rain,  in  spite  of  which  about 
twenty  persons  were  present  for  worship 
at  2 o’clock.” 

The  early  period  of  the  newly  formed 
Mt.  Hollywood  Quaker  Fellowship  Group 


under  the  leadership 
of  Mary  Kershner, 
was  “one  of  feats 
and  famine,  famine 
occurring  especially 
during  the  gasoline 
rationing  period  of 
the  War.  Patrick 
Lloyd  and  Orange 
Grove  and  Villa 
Street  Meetings  helped  us  a great  deal. 
Slowly  regular  attenders  grew  in  numbers 
and  plans  to  organize  began  to  take  shape. 
Edwin  Sanders,  assisted  by  Alice  Way,  led 
a discussion  of  Howard  Brinton’s  pamphlet 
on  how  to  organize  a meeting.  Arthur  Vail 
and  Gurney  Binford  discussed  Quakerism 
with  our  group.” 

The  Mt.  Hollywood  Quaker  Fellow- 
ship hoped  to  become  recognized  as  a 
meeting  as  soon  as  possible.  They  turned  to 
the  American  Friends  Fellowship  Council, 
but  were  told  that  it  could  recognize  only 
meetings  (like  Riverside  Friends  Meeting, 
1939)  where  there  were  no  other  Friends 
Meetings  or  Friends  Churches  in  a locality. 

Mary  continues:  “Phillip  Wells,  mem- 
ber of  Orange  Grove  Meeting,  suggested 
that  the  meeting  try  to  get  recognition 
through  the  Southern  California  Friends 
Fellowship,  which  was  under  the  Pacific 
Coast  Association.  Phil  Wells  had  worked 
very  hard  at  getting  all  the  independent 
Friends  groups  drawn  together  into  South- 
ern California  Friends  Fellowship  (SCFF), 
which  later  became  the  Southern  California 
Quarterly  Meeting.  It  met  at  the  Presbyte- 
rian Camp  Group  in  Pacific  Palisades. 

“In  August  1945,  Robert  Simpkin,  for- 
mer Friends  missionary  to  China,  who  was 
worshiping  with  us,  invited  our  fellowship 
to  move  to  Friends  House,  an  AFSC  proj- 
ect housing  University  foreign  male  stu- 
dents. Robert  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  were 
host  and  hostess  of  Friends  House.  We  ac- 
cepted their  invitation  and  moved  to 
Friends  House,  1137  West  37th  Place,  Los 
Angeles. 

“On  February  3,  1946,  Mt.  Hollywood 
Quaker  Fellowship  took  the  name  of 
Friends  House  Meeting.  On  September  1, 
1946,  SCFF  minuted  that  this  group  was 
‘an  established  meeting  in  good  order.’” 


When  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  con- 
vened in  1947,  one  of  its  first  items  of 
business  was  accepting  Los  Angeles 
Meeting  as  a regular  Monthly  Meeting. 

Mary  Kershner  served  as  clerk  for 
fifteen  years,  until  1955. 

In  1963,  the  Meeting  moved  to  its 
present  location  at  4167  South  Normandie 
Avenue.  The  first  meeting  for  worship  at 
this  location  took  place  on  June  2,  1963. 

One  of  LA  Meeting’s  defining  fea- 
tures has  been  its  racial  diversity.  As  Clif- 
ford North  Merry  pointed  out,  Los  Ange- 
les Meeting  has  had  African  American, 
Korean,  and  Anglo  clerks: 

“When  Sang  Dal  Cha  moved  to  Ha- 
waii, Margaret  Simpkin  became  clerk  in 
November  1970.  In  March  1972,  Kenneth 
Knight  became  clerk.  Gerow  Reece,  Char- 
les and  Virginia  Groninger,  Jeffrey  and 
Marilyn  Widen,  John  and  Ann  Salyer,  Lee 
Bok  Kim  and  Sang  Dal  Cha  and  his  sister 
Chung  S.  Cha  have  been  resident  custodi- 
ans at  the  meetinghouse.” 

Nor  have  LA  Meeting  Friends  lacked 
vision.  Commenting  on  a picture  of  two 
friends  approaching  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Hollywood,  Clifford  observes: 

“Its  1,452-foot  flat  top  is  about  the 
same  height  at  Pendle  Hill  of  George  Fox 
fame.  Millions  are  awaiting  within  a few 
miles  to  become  good  Quaker  Friends. 
Love  to  all.”  □ 
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Book  Reviews 

Robert  Barclay’s,  A Catechism  and  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  Dean  Freiday  and  Ar- 
thur O.  Roberts,  editors,  Barclay  Press, 
2001  and  Early  Prophetic  Openings  of 
George  Fox,  The  Tract  Association  of 
Friends,  1986,  reprinted  1999.  Review 
by  Robert  Griswold,  Mt  View  Meeting. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  Friends  of  dif- 
ferent “brands”  to  understand  how  it  is 
that  they  can  read  the  same  early  Quaker 
writers  (Fox,  Barclay,  Naylor,  Penn, 
Burroughs,  etc.)  and  come  up  with  the- 
ologies that  could  hardly  be  more  differ- 
ent. Something  has  to  be  going  on  to  ex- 
plain why  readers  can  look  at  these  texts 
and  draw  radically  different  conclusions. 
The  two  works  listed  above  were  each 
printed  by  one  of  the  Quaker  brands  and 
I believe  that  a comparison  of  the  two 
can  help  in  understanding  the  division 
between  them.  The  originals  of  these 
writings  occurred  at  about  the  same  pe- 
riod in  Quaker  history,  the  1670s.  This 
may  be  a timely  exercise  because  there 
are  those  who  are  not  comfortable  be- 
longing to  a religious  group  that  includes 
under  the  same  name  very  different  relig- 
ious perspectives,  and  who  would  like  to 
find  ways  to  reconcile  them. 

The  Early  Prophetic  Openings  is  not 
a separate  work  but  excerpts  from  Fox’s 
Journal.  Of  course  the  Journal  is,  at 
least  in  the  parts  excerpted,  not  a journal 
but  rather  autobiographical  recollections 
that  Fox  had  put  down  quite  some  time 
after  the  events  they  describe.  Fox  would 
have  been  about  50  at  the  time  this  rec- 
ord was  made  and  that  would  make  him 
at  least  25  years  removed  from  the 
events  he  describes.  Yet  these  recollec- 
tions are  not  stale  or  rendered  into  a dry 
recitation.  The  reader  is  drawn  into  the 
inner  struggles,  doubts  and  spiritual 
searching  Fox  experiences.  This  is  a very 
real  personal  testimony  of  a spiritual 
awakening.  Fox  is  saying  in  effect, 
“This  is  what  I did  and  what  happened  to 
me.  This  is  the  Truth  I know  by  experi- 
ence.” Friends  of  today  can  still  gain 
much  from  a frequent  rereading  of  this 
report  and  making  a comparison  to  their 
own  spiritual  efforts  and  experiences.  If 
you  have  had  personal  experience  of  the 
divine  working  in  your  life  and  have  come 
to  trust  that  as  your  necessary  authority 
and  guide,  this  is  the  book  for  you. 


A Catechism  and  Confession  of 
Faith  was  compiled  by  Barclay  in  1673 
when  he  was  24.  As  all  catechisms  are, 
this  work  is  composed  of  questions  and 
responses.  The  questions  are  supposed  to 
be  those  that  an  inquirer  into  the  Quaker 
form  of  Christianity  might  ask.  The  re- 
sponses are  simply  direct  quotes  from 
the  Bible,  sometimes  just  one  and  some- 
times many.  In  essence  this  is  a scrip- 
tural defense  of  what  Barclay  sees  as  the 
basic  Quaker  principles  and  an  effort  to 
show  that  those  principles  make  Quakers 
as  solidly  Christian  as  others  who  claim 
scripture  as  their  authority.  This  is  a pre- 
cursor to  the  reasoned  defense  Barclay 
would  bring  to  fruition  in  his  Apology 
three  years  later.  The  second  part  of  the 
book,  the  confession,  is  little  different. 
Here,  though  written  in  a prose  and  para- 
graph style,  each  topic  is  taken  up  and 
then  answered  with  sentences  that  are 
paraphrases  or  references  to  scripture. 
Not  just  an  occasional  paraphrase  or  ref- 
erence, every  sentence.  The  astonishing 
thing  about  this  book  is  that  Barclay 
never  appears  in  it.  We  have  nothing  of 
his  struggles  and  doubts,  nothing  of  his 
personal  spiritual  experience.  What  we 
have  is  what  he  reasons  is  worth  citing 
from  scripture.  The  appeal  of  this  to  a 
reader  depends  on  the  value  the  reader 
ascribes  to  scripture  as  the  sufficient  and 
necessary  spiritual  guide.  If  the  Bible 
and  your  reasoning  about  it  is  where 
your  faith  has  been  put,  this  is  a book  for 
you.  (It  should  be  noted  that  Barclay 
gave  up  this  approach  in  his  Apology 
which  followed  three  years  later.  “What 
of  the  endless  wars,  rebellions  and  insur- 
rections with  which  Europe  has  been 
plagued  in  many  ages  because  scripture 
and  reason  were  used  as  pretenses?”  “... 
it  is  obvious  how  necessary  it  is  to  seek 
the  certitude  of  the  scriptures  in  the 
Spirit  and  nowhere  else.  The  infinite  ar- 
guments and  endless  contention  of  those 
who  seek  their  authority  elsewhere  are 
the  best  proof  that  this  is  so”. 
{Barclay’s  Apology  in  Modern  English, 
Dean  Freiday,  editor.  Friends  Book 
Store,  Philadelphia,  1967,  p.  42  and  49). 

A great  theological  issue  raised  by 
early  Friends  is  one  on  which  they 
equivocated,  no  doubt  in  the  face  of  ex- 
treme persecution.  Traditional  Christian- 
ity had  two  central  beliefs:  first,  the 
identity  of  Jesus  as  the  unique  Christ  and 
second,  the  belief  in  the  crucifixion  as  a 
unique  event  in  history  by  which  salva- 


tion became  possible.  The  crux  (no  pun 
intended)  of  this  religion  thus  came  to  be 
the  giving  of  credence  to  this  story.  Be- 
lieving and  accepting  this  historical  sac- 
rifice (both  acts  of  human  will)  was  the 
means  and  the  only  means  to  salvation. 
Everything  else  is  secondary.  As  a result, 
the  man  Jesus  is  deified  and  substituted 
for  his  message.  Though  he  may  not 
have  intended  it,  the  young  Barclay,  with 
his  approach  using  reason  and  scripture, 
is  the  fulcrum  used  by  some  present-day 
Quakers  to  lever  Friends  into  an  ortho- 
dox Christian  soteriological  position. 

Fox  and  other  early  Friends  were 
different  (though  not  always  consistently 
so).  They  knew  from  their  experience 
that  the  divine  was  no  less  with  them 
than  it  had  been  with  Jesus.  Jesus  was 
not  a unique  manifestation  of  the  divine 
in  the  world,  and  they  knew  that  because 
they  experience  the  truth  of  it  directly. 
They  knew  that  to  make  Christ  identical 
with  the  historical  figure  of  Jesus  was  to 
exclude  all  those  from  salvation  who  had 
not  heard  or  accepted  the  story  and  they 
saw  this  as  apostasy.  Their  experience  of 
the  Light  in  themselves  caused  them  to 
assert  that  this  experience  was  available 
to  all  and  known  to  all,  even  those  who 
had  not  heard  the  Jesus  story.  In  this  they 
were  coming  back  to  Jesus’  message  that 
the  divine  is  here  and  now  if  we  repent 
and  pay  attention:  “The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand...”  Salvation  from  the 
illusions  of  self  is  what  we  need,  and  that 
comes  not  by  accepting  principles  (as  the 
young  Barclay  would  seem  have  it),  but 
by  coming  to  that  still  place  where  the 
divine  finds  us.  It  comes  down  to  this: 
there  is  a difference  between  the  insight 
of  George  Fox  that  it  is  the  direct  teach- 
ing of  the  divine  and  not  scripture  that 
should  be  the  final  authority  in  our  lives; 
and  the  Catechism’^  approach,  which 
comes  down  to  holding  that  the  scrip- 
tures are  the  foundational  authority;  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  a secondary  device  for 
getting  to  that  authority.  This  difference 
has  sowed  the  seeds  of  schism  among 
Friends  and  likely  will  continue  to  do  so. 

P.S.  After  writing  the  above  I came  into 
possession  of  another  edition  of  the 
Barclay  work.  This  edition  is  a reprint  by 
Geoffrey  Gilmore  (107  Broat  Rd,  Little 
Falls,  New  York  13365)  of  a 1717  edi- 
tion. The  F/R  [Freiday/Roberts]  edition 
cited  above  is  done  in  modern  English. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  early  versions 
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of  Barclay  are  difficult  to  read.  His  sen- 
tences run  on  and  he  uses  words  that  are 
no  longer  in  common  use  or  have  mean- 
ings somewhat  different  than  today.  For 
example  “meat”  in  \l'^  century  parlance 
simply  meant  food  or  a meal.  It  was  not 
until  later  that  it  came  to  be  restricted  to 
animal  flesh.  Nevertheless,  a reader  who 
wishes  to  get  a clear  sense  of  what 
Barclay  had  to  say  may  wish  to  read  an 
older  edition  along  with  the  F/R  edition. 

Space  does  not  permit  an  extended 
comparison  of  the  two  versions;  how- 
ever, there  were  some  places  where  F/R 
seemed  to  be  projecting  a view  of  theirs 
onto  Barclay.  For  example,  in  Chapter 
16,  Article  16,  F/R  have  a sentence  that 
reads,  “Such  false  ministers  must  be  si- 
lenced, since  they  are  upsetting  whole 
families  by  teaching  for  sordid  gain  what 
is  not  right  to  teach.”  There  is  some- 
thing in  the  older  edition  of  Barclay 
about  “...those  which  teach  Things  which 
they  ought  not  for  filthy  Lucre’s  sake,” 
but  there  is  nothing  about  silencing  any- 
one nor  anything  about  families  being 
upset.  Barclay  might  possibly  agree  with 
the  F/R  sentence  but  the  idea  in  that  sen- 
tence is  not  his.  Another  example  from 
that  same  section  leaves  me  uncomfort- 
able. Barclay  for  the  most  part  sticks 
with  the  third  person  plural  “they”  and 
“their”  when  discussing  the  roles  and 
responsibilities  of  those  in  the  ministry. 
The  F/R  version  often  moves  over  to  the 
first  person  plural  “we”  and  “our.”  Thus 
“...their  Glory”  becomes  “...our  glory.” 
I’m  not  certain  that  Barclay  would  be 
comfortable  claiming  glory  for  himself 
(or  for  us)  rather  than  for  others. 

Reliance  on  a modern  translation  of 
an  old  writing  should  always  be  done 
with  some  caution.  □ 


Bibliographic  Selections 
ON  Spirit  and  Ecology 

from  members  of  the  “Ecoberries” 

(The  Deeper  Ecology  Study  Group  of 
Strawberry  Creek  Meeting) 

♦ The  Bible  According  to  Noah:  theol- 
ogy as  if  animals  mattered.  Gary 
Kowalski,  Lantern  Books,  NY,  2001. 

♦ Dharma  Gaia.  Essays  in  Buddhism 
and  ecology,  edited  by  Allan  Hunt 
Badiner,  Parallax  Press,  1990. 

♦ Legacy  of  Luna:  The  Story  of  a Tree, 
a Woman,  and  the  Struggle  to  Save 
the  Redwoods.  Julia  Butterfly  Hill, 
HarperSanFrancisco,  a division  of 
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Robert  Rudolph  Schutz 

Robert  Rudolph  Schutz,  a member  of  Red- 
wood Forest  Meeting,  died  at  85,  May  4, 
2001,  at  home  in  Santa  Rosa,Califomia,  of 
metastatic  colon  cancer.  He  was  bora  in 
Bixby,  Minnesota,  a town  of  fewer  than  100, 
on  July  22,  1915,  the  elder  son  of  a school- 
teacher and  a small-town  banker. 

His  education,  post  high  school,  yielded 
degrees  in  horticulture,  plant  genetics,  meteor- 
ology, and  a doctorate  in  economics.  Horticul- 
ture was  his  first  love  and  provided  him  much 
pleasure  throughout  his  life.  He  viewed  life  in 
a scientific  way  until  after  serving  in  WWII 
when  he  began  to  see  the  problems  of  the 
world  as  social  rather  than  scientific.  While 
pursuing  his  doctorate  degree,  he  met  and  mar- 
ried Marie  Hayes,  and  together  they  had  four 
children.  He  had  grown  up  in  a Presbyterian 
household  and  she  in  a Catholic  household. 
Their  disenchantment  with  organized  religion 
and  ritual  and  their  desire  for  a better  world 
brought  them  to  Quakers  early  in  their  married 
life. 

Throughout  Bob’s  multifaceted  life,  his 
education  supported  his  concern  for  the  state 
of  the  world.  As  a social  theorist  who  had  a 
way  with  words,  he  used  his  gift  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  Pacifica  Foundation  and  KPFA, 
the  first  listener  supported  radio  station  in  the 
nation.  His  advanced  degree  in  economics 
caused  him  to  see  poverty  as  the  source  of 
many  of  the  world’s  problems.  Years  of 
thought  and  research  went  into  what  finally 
became  his  book.  The  $30,000  Dollar  solu- 
tion, A Guaranteed  Income  for  Every  Ameri- 
can. Over  time,  his  interest  in  social  issues  and 
hard  science  merged  into  concern  for  environ- 
mental issues.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
Friends  Committee  on  Unity  with  Nature  and  a 
founder,  treasurer,  and  guest  editor  of 
EarthLight,  the  magazine  of  spiritual  ecology. 
His  efforts  were  central  in  mobilizing  Friends 
toward  caring  for  the  earth.  Bob’s  Quaker 
service  was  felt  in  many  places.  He  served  as 

HarperCollins  Publishers,  2000.  This 
book  beautifully  illustrates  the  process 
of  receiving  a leading,  resolving  to 
follow  it,  way  opening,  faith  being 
tested,  the  power  of  prayer,  bountiful 
gifts,  loving  thy  enemy,  and  right  live- 
lihood. It  is  appropriate  for  adults, 
teens,  and  precocious  youngsters. 

♦ God's  Last  Offer — negotiating  for  a 
sustainable  future.  Ed  Ayres  (editor  of 
World  Watch  magazine).  Four  Walls 
Eight  Windows,  1999. 

♦ The  Sacred  Balance — rediscovering 
our  place  in  nature.  David  Suzuki. 
Prometheus  Books,  1998. 

♦ The  Voice  of  the  Earth.  Theodore 
Roszak,  Simon  Schuster,  1992. 


editor  of  Friends  Bulletin  for  four  years,  bring- 
ing to  it  his  unique  perspective.  He  served  as 
clerk  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting’s  Social  Order 
committee,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  Social 
Order  Series  pamphlets.  He  was  a consummate 
clerk.  Bob,  along  with  others,  held  a vision  for 
a Quaker  Retirement  Center,  and  he  served  on 
the  board  of  Friends  Association  for  Services 
to  the  Elderly.  A great  gift  to  his  contribution 
here  was  creative  financing  in  the  early  years, 
without  which  Friends  House  probably  would 
not  have  come  to  fruition.  Getting  wonderful 
project  off  the  ground  was  one  of  Bob’s  gifts, 
and  he  used  it  many  times.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Monan’s  Rill,  and  experiment  in 
rural  community  living,  still  thriving  almost  30 
years  later.  He  had  a style  that  some  found 
difficult  and  others  found  dynamic.  His  pres- 
entation worked  to  his  disadvantage  in  some 
causes,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  mark  he 
left  on  the  world  has  been  felt  by  many. 

He  was  a man  of  numerous  careers. 
Among  others,  he  was  a banker,  an  inventor,  a 
university  instructor,  a radio  commentator,  an 
editor  of  scientific  publications,  the  executive 
director  of  a performing  arts  foundation,  and  a 
lobbyist.  Each  was  a manifestation  of  his  de- 
sire to  bring  peace  and  justice  to  the  world.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  of  52  years,  Marie 
Schutz;  his  four  children:  David  Schutz  of 
Arlington,  VA;  Margaret  Sorrel  of  Seattle, 
WA;  Roberta  Schutz  of  Phoenixville,  PA;  and 
Karla  Herndon  of  Albany,  CA,  and  their  part- 
ners; and  six  grandchildren.  □ 


Bruce  Cutler 

Robert  Bruce  Cutler,  70,  died  on  March 
25,  2001,  at  Dominican  Hospital  in  Santa 
Cruz,  California,  of  renal  cell  cancer.  Bora  in 
Evanston,  Illinois  on  October  8,  1930,  Bruce 
Cutler  first  became  acquainted  with  Friends 
when  they  helped  him  with  his  desire  to  obtain 
conscientious  objector  status  during  the  Ko- 
rean War.  At  the  time  a student  at  Iowa  State 
University,  he  became,  on  December  17,  1950 
the  first  person  to  apply  for  membership  in  the 
newly  established  Iowa  City  Monthly  Meeting. 
For  his  alternative  service,  Bruce  did  work 
under  the  auspices  of  AFSC  in  Mexico  and 

♦ Natural  Capitalism:  Creating  the 
Next  Industrial  Revolution.  Paul 
Hawken,  Amory  Lovins,  L.  Hunter 
Lovins.  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany, 1999. 

♦ Our  Ecological  Footprint:  Reduc- 
ing Human  Impact  on  the  Earth. 
Mathis  Wackeraagel  and  William 
Rees.  New  Society  Publishers, 

1996. 

♦ The  Sacred  Depths  of  Nature. 
Ursula  Goodenough,  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1998. 

♦ Life  in  the  Balance:  Humanity  and 
the  Biodiversity  Crisis.  Nevraumont 
Publishing  Company. 
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with  a UN  project  in  El  Salvador,  where  he  met 
his  first  wife,  Concetta  Tina  Corelli,  who  had 
been  helped  to  finish  her  education  by  Quakers 
in  Italy  after  World  War  II,  and  who  had  vol- 
unteered for  the  same  El  Salvador  project. 

Bruce  and  Tina  were  later  married  under 
the  care  of  Friends  in  Texas  and  then  lived  for 
32  years  in  Wichita,  Kansas  where  Bruce 
taught  English  and  founded  the  Creative  Writ- 
ing program  at  Wichita  State  University.  Dur- 
ing this  time  he  received  six  Fulbright  scholar- 
ships, teaching  at  universities  in  Paraguay, 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Argentina,  and  Ecua- 
dor. While  at  Wichita  State  he  was  named 
Adele  M.  Davis  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Humanities.  Bruce  wrote  14  books  of  poetry  as 
well  as  other  fiction,  plays  and  essays.  His  lat- 
est book  At  War  with  Mexico,  A Fictional  Mo- 
saic was  published  within  the  month  before  his 
death. 

After  retiring  from  teaching,  Bruce  and 
Tina  moved  to  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  where  Tina 
died  of  cancer.  Bruce  became  active  in  the 
Twin  Cities  Friends  Meeting,  particularly  in 
the  renovation  of  its  meetinghouse.  After  some 
years,  Bruce  and  the  first  Friend-in-residence  at 
this  new  meetinghouse,  Emily  Grizzard,  were 
married.  Bruce  and  Emily  moved  to  Santa 
Cruz,  California  in  1996  and  later  transferred 
their  memberships  to  the  Santa  Cruz  Monthly 
Meeting. 

Bruce  Cutler  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Emily,  three  children,  David  Cutler  of  Wash- 
ington, DC,  Ann  Docken  of  St.  Paul  and  John 
Cutler  of  Minneapolis,  his  brother  Richard 
Cutler  of  Chicago,  seven  grandchildren  and  six 
step-grandchildren.  Services  were  held  in  Santa 
Cruz  on  March  27,  2001  and  a memorial  serv- 
ice. □ 

Sibyl  Shanks 

Sibyl  Shanks,  member  of  La  Jolla  Monthly 
Meeting,  passed  away  January  23,  2001. 
Bom  June  23,  1916  as  the  eldest  of  seven  chil- 
dren in  Hindsville,  Arkansas,  she  learned  early 
to  care  for  and  instmct  others.  Her  parents  were 
marginally  educated  farmers  who  reared  Sibyl 
in  traditional,  small  town  values  to  respect 
work,  family,  and  religion.  Faithful  to  this  early 
instmction,  Sibyl  pursued  work  with  an  unfail- 
ing passion  and  seldom  took  any  time  off  to 
pursue  other  interests. 

As  the  first  member  of  her  family  to  attend 
college,  she  not  only  attended  Bob  Jones  Uni- 
versity but  also  obtained  a masters  degree  from 
Columbia  University  in  New  York.  She  was 
pursuing  her  doctorate  in  education  when  she 
met  her  future  husband,  Donald.  In  full  support 
of  his  educational  and  career  interests,  she 
abandoned  her  doctoral  studies  to  travel  exten- 
sively through  Spain  and  England  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Donald’s  doctoral  research. 

Following  completion  of  his  doctorate, 
Sibyl  and  Donald  adopted  three  boys  from  an 
orphanage  in  Zaragoza,  Spain  and  brought 
them  to  America.  While  in  Spain,  Sibyl  taught 
English  and  when  she  returned  to  the  United 


States,  she  taught  Spanish.  Over  the  years,  she 
was  asked  to  teach  many  subjects  to  middle  and 
high  school  students  including  English,  Span- 
ish, typing  and  Gregg  shorthand.  However 
Sibyl  found  she  tmly  disliked  teaching  physical 
education.  She  also  taught  night  classes  for  sec- 
retarial candidates  in  junior  colleges  and  busi- 
ness schools. 

While  in  San  Diego,  Sibyl  taught  at 
Keamy  and  La  Jolla  High  Schools,  and  Roose- 
velt and  Muirlands  Junior  High  Schools.  Dur- 
ing her  nearly  40  years  of  teaching,  Sibyl  often 
encountered  many  past  students  who  remem- 
bered her,her  frenetic  pace  and  her  tough  les- 
sons with  fondness. 

During  the  past  few  years,  Sibyl  suffered 
the  debilitating  effects  of  Alzheimer’s  disease 
that  finally  sent  her  peacefully  through  this  pre- 
sent life  and  into  the  next.  She  will  be  remem- 
bered for  her  strong  work  ethic,  her  stoic  per- 
sonality, and  for  her  gifts  of  time,  and  energy 
for  the  many  people  who  asked  them  of  her. 
Many  others  whose  lives  she  touched  will  al- 
ways remember  her  fondly. 

Four  sisters,  Marie,  Marjorie,  Imogene, 
and  Orlena  survive. Sibyl.  Her  two  brothers, 
Eugene  and  Paul,  preceded  her  in  death.  She  is 
also  survived  by  her  husband,  Donald,  and  her 
three  adopted  children,  Louis,  Jay  and  Anthony, 
and  five  grandchildren,  Nathan,  Luke,  Elliott, 
Aubrey,  and  Joseph.  □ 


In  Memoriam: 

“Friends  of  Creation” 

During  the  past  month,  three  beloved 
Friends  known  for  their  love  of  nature  and 
their  dedication  to  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  have  passed  on.  They  will  all  be 
deeply  missed. 

Gery  Hubbe  died  suddenly  on  April  2. 
Known  and  loved  for  his  gifts  as  a singer 
and  composer  of  songs,  and  for  his  service 
as  clerk  of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
and  Eugene  Meeting,  Gery  has  been  clerk  of 
the  Children’s  Religious  Education  Com- 
mittee for  the  past  six  years.  His  love  of  na- 
ture, children  and  the  Spirit  was  evident  in 
his  songs  and  in  everything  he  did. 

Robert  Schutz,  a passionate  seeker  of 
justice  and  peace,  was  former  editor  of 
Friends  Bulletin  and  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Friends  in  Unity  with  Nature  Commit- 
tee. Some  highlights  of  his  multifaceted  ca- 
reer can  be  found  in  his  memorial  minute  on 
p.  14. 

Floyd  Schmoe,  a “living  legend”  among 
Western  Friends,  died  at  the  age  of  105  after 
an  incredibly  eventful  life.  Nominated  three 
times  for  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  Floyd  was 
a naturalist,  environmentalist,  peace  activist, 
and  philosopher.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  University  Meeting  (Seattle) 
and  the  Northwest  office  of  the  AFSC. 


Irving  England  Cox  Jr. 

Irving  England  Cox,  Jr.  died  February  13, 
2001  of  pneumonia  after  declining  health  in 
Long  Beach,  California.  He  was  bom  May  24, 
1917  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  in  a well 
known  family  of  Quakers  of  many  generations. 
His  parents  were  Irving  England  Cox  and 
Grace  Adele  McKibbin.  His  early  years  were 
spent  growing  up  in  Philadelphia  where  he 
attended  Germantown  Friends  School.  His 
college  years  began  with  a scholarship  at  Wa- 
bash College  in  Indiana.  He  received  his  BA 
and  Master  Degrees  at  Whittier  College  in 
California.  At  Whittier  he  met  his  wife  Alva, 
who  had  been  adopted  by  a Quaker  family  in 
Pasadena,  and  was  descended  from  California 
Indians  of  the  Bishop-Mono  Lake  area. 

Life  changed  radically  with  the  30s  de- 
pression when  Irving  was  13,  and  his  family 
had  a difficult  experience  driving  across  the 
country  to  Arizona,  then  to  California.  He  tells 
about  the  early  part  of  his  life  growing  up  as  a 
Quaker  boy  in  Philadelphia  in  a fictionalized 
book  that  he  was  writing  at  the  time  of  his 
death  with  hopes  of  including  his  later  years 
also.  The  manuscript  is  in  the  care  of  his 
grandson.  His  writing  interests  included  writ- 
ing fantasy  science  fiction. 

Irving  spent  most  of  his  teaching  career 
as  a scholarly  and  creative  teacher  of  English 
at  Wilson  High  School  in  Long  Beach,  Cali- 
fornia where  he  inspired  students  with  his 
deeply  felt  Quaker  philosophy  reflecting  his 
Quaker  schooling  and  background.  He  wrote 
curriculum  in  the  Humanities  for  the  Long 
Beach  School  District  in  very  broad  strokes 
and  with  much  freedom  to  innovate,  even  pub- 
lishing his  own  study  guides.  His  son  Corky, 
much  like  his  father,  and  mother  too,  was  a 
brilliant  free  spirit,  playing  the  cello  under 
director  Mr.  Ohlendorf  and  in  Junior  High, 
enjoyed  tuning  his  ham  radio  set  to  get  the 
world  news,  live. 

Believing  that  the  students  could  learn 
history  better  by  travel  experiences,  for  17 
summers  he  and  his  wife  took  small  groups  of 
them  to  Mexico  and  Europe,  at  times  driving 
VW  vans.  Many  of  his  former  students  were 
still  in  close  touch  with  him  including  his  law- 
yer, financial  advisor,  dentist  and  others.  One 
of  them,  a teacher,  said  Irving  led  several  of 
them  to  become  teachers.  Many  of  Irving’s 
students,  fellow  teachers  and  administrators 
were  at  his  memorial  meeting  for  worship, 
where  they  shared  wonderful  memories  of  his 
inspiring  personality  as  a teacher,  his  genius, 
and  sense  of  humor,  and  told  of  the  warm 
times  of  extra-curricular  activities  in  his  home 
with  his  family.  Especially  close  were  the  stu- 
dents in  his  classes  that  produced  the  Year- 
book. 

Irving  was  an  exemplary  Quaker  who 
daily  lived  deeply  held  beliefs.  For  some  years 
after  retirement  in  1979  he  lived  in  Claremont, 
California  attending  Friends  Meeting  there. 
Then  in  1994,  Irving  hit  a low  point,  at  the 
death  of  his  son  and  wife.  For  several  years  he 
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lived  in  Chico,  California  where  he  attended 
Friends  Meeting. 

About  two  years  ago  some  fifty  former 
students  who  kept  in  contact  with  Irving  by  E- 
mail,  knowing  of  his  strong  desire  to  spend  his 
declining  years  in  Long  Beach,  among  them 
raised  enough  money  to  let  their  much-loved 
teacher  move  into  Beverly  Knolls  Towers  to 
be  closer  to  his  faithful  students.  He  became  a 
very  involved  and  active  member  of  Marloma 
Long  Beach  Meeting.  Irving  enriched  Friends 
with  his  broad  knowledge  of  Quakerism  and 
was  scheduled  to  make  a presentation  in 
March  on  Quaker  Life  and  Thought.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  all  who  knew  his  vibrant 
and  caring  personality,  particularly  his  former 
students  and  his  Friends  Meeting. 

Also  preceding  him  in  death  were  his 
sister  Jane,  and  a brother  who  lived  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, Florida.  He  is  survived  by  a brother, 
Robert  Cox  in  Texas,  and  a grandson  Christo- 
pher, a pilot  in  the  Navy,  who  was  with  Irving 
in  his  last  illness  and  for  the  interment  of  his 
ashes  at  Claremont.  □ 

Vital  Statistics 

Deaths 

♦ Duane  Abrams,  Berkeley  (CA)  MM  in  No- 
vember, 2000 

♦ Frank  Anderson,  Salem  (OR)  FM,  December 

13. 2000 

♦ Helen  Briggs  Best,  Pima  MM  (Tucson,  AZ), 
July  3,  2000 

♦ John  Bross,  Missoula  (MT)  MM,  March 
2001 

♦ David  Brower,  Palo  Alto  (CA)  FM  in  No- 
vember 2000 

♦ Myra  Jo  Dreyer  in  February  2000 

♦ Steven  Dunn,  Berkeley  FM  in  November 
2000 

♦ Jerry  Helmes,  Phoenix  (AZ)  MM,  January 

11.2001 

♦ Elizabeth  Hennessy  Moscow- Pullman  (ID) 
FM,  in  October,  2000 

♦Pauline  Doris  Hinshaw,  Boulder  (CO)  MM, 
October  16,  2000 

♦ Lizanne  Magraw,  University  FM  (Seattle, 
WA)  in  August  2000 

♦Jean  McElroy,  Salem  FM,  December  14, 

2000 

♦ Greg  McMillan,  University  FM  (Seattle, 

WA),  September  6,  2000 

♦ Mary  Hill  Mikesell,  Claremont  (CA)  FM  and 
Strawberry  Creek  MM  (Berkeley,  CA), 
November  1,  2000 

♦ Clare  Millikan,  Salem  FM,  January  3,  2001 
♦Clarence  Perisho,  Salem  FM  in  November, 
2000 

♦Selkis  Sekhmet,  Marin  (CA)  FM  in  October 
2000 

♦ Mary  Gwynne  Schmidt  and  Albert  Schmidt, 
San  Diego  (CA)  FM,  November  27  and  28, 
2000 

♦ Marjorie  Shouse,  La  Jolla  Meeting,  February 
21,  2001 

♦ Pauline  Thompson,  San  Francisco  FM,  Janu- 
ary, 2001 

♦ Jack  Umer,  Multnomah  MM  (Portland,  OR), 
October  13,  2000 


‘‘The  Pendle  Hill 
Experience”: 

The  Perspective  of 
Two  Western 
Friends 


Nancy  Lynch  of  Santa  Barbara  (CA) 
Meeting  writes:  My  experiences  at  Pendle 
Hill  were  both  hard  and  wonderful.  It  was 
hard  to  be  a student  again,  hard  to  be 
without  your  comfy  environment  of  home 
and  friends,  hard  to  be  with  so  many  peo- 
ple you  do  not  know.  But  time  and  con- 
versations changes  those  people  into 
friends.  Classes  become  engrossing,  con- 
fronting you  with  new  realities  that  shift 
your  perception  of  yourself,  and  what  is 
important  in  this  moment.  A whole  new 
life  structure  emerges.  Students,  staff  and 
teachers  slowly  are  revealed  as  the  jewels 
of  the  beautiful  campus  setting.  Early 
morning  Meeting  for  Worship  is  deep  and 
peaceful  and  this  blessing  happens  every 
day! 

Autumn  began  soon  after  I arrived 
(September  22)  and  continued  until 
shortly  before  I departed. 

The  green  Eastern  world  changed  to 
golden  yellow,  orange  and  vermilion  as  a 
succession  of  trees  turned  and  dropped 
their  leaves.  We  were  surrounded  by  the 
beauty  of  earth.  I took  three  classes:  An 
Introduction  to  Gandhi;  Prayer,  No 
Strings  Attached;  and  The  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels. 

In  the  Gandhi  class,  I was  reintro- 
duced to  that  saintly  man  whose  life  was 
formed  by  his  belief  in  the  Truth  and  how 
that  belief  formed  his  actions.  While  at 
Pendle  Hill,  I continued  my  reading  of 
Barbara  Deming,  whose  writings  and  ac- 
tions grew  out  of  Gandhi’s  use  of  non- 
violent action  to  confront  injustice. 

In  both  the  Prayer  and  Gospels 
classes,  I was  confronted  with  ideas  and 
experiences  that  called  me  to  change,  to 
live  differently,  to  be  more  open  and  at 
the  same  time  clearer  about  my  own  ne- 
cessities. All  these  classes  seemed  to  in- 
terweave with  daily  worship  and  friend- 
ship to  create  a stimulating,  caring  and 
demanding  community. 

Now  I am  with  you  again,  perhaps  the 
same,  perhaps  changed.  I miss  being  in 
community  here  in  my  home  Meeting,  just 
as  I missed  my  solitude  there.  Perhaps  my 
solitude  here  has  changed  and  perhaps  my 
perception  of  what  is  meaningful  has 
changed.  Time  will  reveal  changes  to  me 


and  perhaps  to  you,  my  friends  in  this 
community  of  ours.  I am  glad  to  be  with 
you  again. 

Sally  Bryan  of  University  Meeting 
(Seattle,  WA)  writes:  For  thirty  or  more 
years  my  heart  has  had  a longing  for 
spending  time  at  Pendle  Hill.  I had  a ro- 
mantic haze  about  it  as  a place  of  deep 
and  lasting  human  connection.  When  I 
saw  a week  that  had  a course  in 
Kierkegaard  and  Faulkner,  and  another 
on  Science  and  Religion,  I knew  that  was 
the  week  for  me.  The  third  class  had 
something  to  do  with  promoting  spiritual 
depth.  (I  am  moving  and  boxes  are  every- 
where, hiding  any  possibility  of  my  look- 
ing things  up  in  my  notes.  I have  to  go 
with  what  is  still  alive  with  me.) 

The  first  two  classes  were  fine — 
excellent  presentations  and  significant 
conversation  among  interesting  partici- 
pants. The  third  did  not  speak  to  my  con- 
dition since  it  had  programmed  and  ap- 
parently transferable  methods  for  pro- 
moting meeting. 

It  was  working  in  the  kitchen  and 
dining  room,  paring  carrots  and  slicing 
peppers,  that  brought  me  the  depth  of 
human  contact  that  I had  dreamed  might 
be  a reality.  And  I felt  tears  behind  my 
eyes  when  I was  assigned  a room  in 
Waysmeet....  Just  so,  I thought!  Here  I 
am. 

I loved  the  art  room  and  I worked  on 
a clay  hand,  and  here  on  my  living  room 
table  it  reminds  me  of  the  hands  on  your 
sidewalks.  I appreciated  working  there, 
but  I was  usually  alone  so  that  did  not 
provide  much  meeting,  with  humans,  but, 
oh,  hands  in  damp  clay. ... 

There  is  a poem  by  Liesel  Mueller 
that  I love.  It  ends:  ‘There  are  two  of  us 
here.  Touch  me.” 

I came  to  Pendle  Hill  for  meeting — 
fragile,  tender,  peripatetic  but  Real.  Do 
you  know  The  Velveteen  Rabbitl  You 
don’t  get  Real  until  your  stuffing  thins 
out  and  your  eyes  are  loose-from  being 
carried  about  and  loved. 

I have  fond  memories  and  one  con- 
tinuing Friend  from  my  wonderful  week 
with  you  all  at  Pendle  Hill.  Thank  you.  □ 
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Art  by  Nancy  Lynch 


A Quaker  Center  for  Worship, 
Study,  Work  and  Service 


A Campaign  for  a New  Century 


Young  Adult  Leadership 
Development  Scholarships 
2001-2002 

Pendle  Hill  will  award  new  scholarships  to 
young  adult  Friends  interested  in  residing  at 
Pendle  Hill  for  the  2001-2002  academic  year 
while  volunteering  at  least  three  days  a week 
as  interns  in  a social  justice  organization  or 
community  service  agency. 

YOUNG  ADULT  LEADERSHIP 
DEVELOPMENT  SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  future  need  for  Quaker  service  and  social 
action  urgently  requires  dedicated  leaders.  We 
need  to  nourish  another  generation  of  young 
Friends  who  are  called  to  serve  God  by  serving 
others.  Pendle  Hill  wants  to  expand  opportunities 
for  young  adult  leadership  development  through 
social  action  and  community  service. 

Three  new  scholarships  will  be  offered  during  the 
2001-2002  academic  year  for  young  adult  Friends, 
especially  Quaker  college-age  students  interested 
in  off-campus  service-learning  programs.  Each 
participant  will: 

♦ volunteer  three  days  a week  in  a social 
action  or  service  organization 

♦ enroll  in  a weekly  study  and  reflection 
group  linking  spirituality  and  social 
witness  along  with  other  resident  activists 

♦ enroll  in  a resident  program  class  of  interest 


For  more  information,  contact: 

Julian  O’Reilley 

Youth  Programs  Coordinator 

Pendle  Hill 

338  Plush  Mill  Road 

Wallingford,  PA  19086 

(800)  742-3150,  Ext.  129 

youthprogram@pendlehill.org 


LINKING  SPIRITUALITY  AND 
SOCIAL  WITNESS 

Historically,  God  has  called  Friends  to  build  a 
culture  of  simplicity,  equality,  and  peace.  There  is 
an  essential  relationship  between  deep  religious 
life  and  concrete  social  witness.  Creating  a 
balance  between  the  two  can  be  an  effective  tool 
for  social  change. 

During  the  next  decade,  Pendle  Hill  hopes  to  play 
a greater  role  within  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends  in  linking  spirituality  and  social  witness. 
It  hopes  to  be  known  as  a center  for  nurturing 
spiritually-led  social  witness  and  spiritually 
nurturing  social  activists. 


Reflections  of  Summer  Interns,  2000 

“Somewhat  surprisingly,  I found  that  our 
community  service  work  projects  brought 
us  together  in  real  and  tangible  ways, 
and  their  effects  permeated  through  our 
other  activities  more  than  almost  anything 
else  we  did...  I would  even  call  the 
community  we  created  around  working  a 
type  of  spirituality,  and  one  I cherish.  ” 

"...  This  internship  has  taught  me  to  keep 
an  open  mind,  questioned  my  opinions, 
and  allowed  me  to  learn  about  Quakers. 

It  has  changed  my  life  and  made  me  want 
to  make  service  a part  of  my  future. 

Thank  you  for  helping  me  to  grow  and 
teaching  me  about  life.  ” 

“Exploring  the  tenets  and  framework  of 
Quaker  faith  through  worship  sharing, 
meetings  for  business,  journaling,  the 
clearness  process,  and  consensus  has  given 
us  the  tools  to  take  with  us  as  we  seek  to 
know  ourselves  and  each  other.  ’’ 


‘There  is  a principle  which  is  pure,  placed  in  the  hu- 
I I mind,  which  in  different  places  and  ages  hath  dif- 
names;  it  is  however  pure  and  proceeds  from 
God.  It  is  deep  and  inward,  confined  to  no  forms  of 
religion,  nor  excluded  from  any,  where  the  heart  stands 
in  perfect  sincerity.  In  whomsoever  this  takes  root  and 
grows,  of  what  nation  soever,  they  become  brethren.” 

— John  Woolman. 

For  subscriptions  and  information,  write:  Quaker  Universalist 
Fellowship,  206  Shady  Ln,  Lexington,  KY,  40503  or  E-mail: 
QUF@ot.com. 


Concerned  Singles  Newsletter  links  compatible,  socially  conscious 
singles  who  care  about  peace,  social  justice,  racism,  gender  equality, 
and  the  health  of  the  planet.  Nationwide  and  Canada.  All  ages.  Since 
1984.  Free  sample:^  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242.  9 413- 
445-6309  orH  http://www.concemedsingles.com 


Resident.  Redwood  Forest  Friends  Meeting,  Santa  Rosa,  CA. 
Residents  performing  hospitality  and  caretaking  duties  are  sought 
for  a dynamic  Friends  Meeting  north  of  San  Francisco.  Post  inquir- 
ies to  Resident  Committee,  RFFM  Box  1831,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 


Call  for  submissions:  Were  you  ever  a part  of  Argenta  Friends  School- 
student,  staff,  houseparent?  We’re  seeking  essays,  poems,  photographs  for  a 
reflective  anthology.  Deadline  Nov  1,  2001.  Contact  Tina  Tau  McMahon  for 
details:  503-762-0352.  tina@argentabook.com. 


English  Walnut  Meats,  hand  cracked,  wholesome,  no  chemicals  or  pesti- 
cides. For  every  pound  purchased  we  will  donate  $1  to  Pacific  Friends  Out- 
reach Society  Building  Fund  for  the  PYM  permanent  site.  $10  for  each  3 
pound  bag.  Please  add  shipping  charge  of  $4  (PYM)  or  $5  (NPYM  & 
Intermountain).  Add  $10.75  for  each  additional  bag  shipped  to  the  same  ad- 
dress. By  combining  your  order  with  others  your  shipping  cost  can  be  greatly 
reduced.  Please  make  checks  payable  to  Qu^er  Oaks  Farm,  17218  Ave  296, 
Visalia,  CA.  93292.  Save  even  more  by  visiting  us.  559-594-4009.  quak- 
eroaks  @ earthlink.net. 


Join  the  folks  at  Friendly  Horse  Acres  for  a day  at  a horse  farm.  All  ages 
welcome.  Camps  are  set  up  to  encourage  confidence  in  people  who  are  fearful 
of  horses,  as  well  as  more  experienced  horse  lovers.  Learn  to  see  the  world 
from  the  horse's  point  of  view.  Visit  www.friendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone  360- 
825-3628  E-mail:  friendlyhorseacres@excite.com. 


95402  . 


Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal  retreats,  family  reun- 
ions, weddings,  retreats,  and  our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs. 
Among  the  Redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA. 

831-336-8333,  http://www.quakercenter.org. 


Santa  Fe  Friends  Meeting  seeks  resident.  Mature,  hospitable  Friend  for  a 
two  year  term,  beginning  11/2001.  Commitment  to  Quakerism  and 
service.  Send  for  information:  Search  Committee,  SFMMF,  630  Canyon 
Road,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501,  505/983-7241. 


Consider  a Costa  Rica  Study  Tour.  Take  a 12-day  trip  to  see  the  real  Costa  Rica.  For 
information  and  a brochure  call:  937-584-2900  or  001-506-645-5065  E-mail:  jstuckey@sol. 
racsa.co.cr  or  write:  Roy  Joe  Stuckey,  1182  Hornbeam  Rd,  Sabina,  OH  45169. 


QUAKER  WRITERS  AND  ARTISTS!  Read  Types  & Shadows,  the  exciting 
newsletter  of  the  Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the  Arts.  FQA’s  goal:  To  nurture  and 
showcase  the  literary,  visual,  musical,  and  performing  arts  within  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes  of  Quaker  expression,  ministry,  witness,  and  out- 
reach. To  these  ends,  we  will  offer  spiritual,  practical,  and  financial  support  as  way 
opens.  Help  build  an  international  network  of  creative  support  and  celebration. 
Membership,  $22/year.  FQA,  Dept.  FB,  PO  Box  58565,  Philadelphia,  PA  19102. 
E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web:  http://www.quaker.org/fqa/index.html. 

Free  copes  d Seeking  Truth  Together  by  Quaker  economist  Jack  Powdson  are  available  to 
all  Friends  Bulletin  subscribers  thanks  to  a special  donation.  We  do  this  because  we  believe  the 
topics  in  this  book  are  worthy  of  discussion,  but  Friends  Bulletin  does  not  take  any  position  on 
them  Topics  include  different  viewpoints  on  the  Mowing  issues,  to  promote  discussion: 


Make  friends,  make  music  at  FRIENDS  MUSIC  CAMP. 
2-  or  4- week  summer  program  for  ages  10-18.  Brochure, 
video:  FMC,  PO  Box  427,  Yellow  Springs,  OH  45387. 
937-767-1311. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL,  the  only  West  Coast 
Friends  secondary  boarding  school!  Simple  rural  living, 
small  classes,  work  program,  loving  community.  John 
Woolman  School,  13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City,  CA 
95959. 530-273-3183. 


♦ ‘‘We  are  destroying  the  environment” 

♦ ‘‘We  need  a higher  minimum  wage” 

♦ ‘‘Forgive  the  debts  of  poor  countries” 

♦ “Don’t  buy  the  products  of  sweatshops” 

♦ “Affirmative  action  is  being  reversed” 

♦ “Social  security  isn’t  enough” 

♦ “Schools  in  inner  cities  have  failed” 

♦ “Hey  Hey  Ho  Ho!  WTO  has  to  go” 

♦ “Capitalists  are  greedy  for  profits” 

♦ “44  million  Americans  don’t  have  health  insurance” 

♦ “Great  disparities  between  CEO  pay  and  ordinary  woikers” 

♦ “The  economy  is  dominated  by  corporations” 

♦ “The  Rich  are  getting  richer  and  the  Poor  are  getting  poorer” 

♦ “Trust  government  more  than  corporation” 

If  you  would  like  to  find  out  more  about  these  economic  issues,  simply  fill  out  the  fol- 
lowing form  and  send  it  to  “Seeking  Truth  Together,”  5238  Andalucia  Court, 
Whittier,  CA  90601,  together  with  $2  mailing  cost  in  the  US  (make  out  check  to 
“Friends  Bulletin”). 

Your  Name 

Address 

City State ^Zip: 


SEEKING  TRUTH 
TOGETHER: 


Enabling  the  Poor 
and  Saving  the  Planet 
in  the  Manner  of  Friends 


b)  Jack  Po%>cisun 
mtb  chaptco  t'^ieu  I Jitter 
and  Jane  Kasbnig 


Friends  House  is  a multi-level  retirement  community 
offering  independent  living  apartments  and  houses,  an  as- 
sisted care  living  facility,  skilled  nursing  and  an  adult  day 
services  program  serving  residents  and  the  wider  Santa  Rosa 
community.  Located  in  Santa  Rosa,  Friends  House  is  easily 
accessible  to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific  Coast,  redwood  for- 
ests, and  the  vineyards  of  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties. 
Friends  House  is  owned  and  operated  by  Friends  Associa- 
tion of  Services  for  the  Elderly  (EASE),  a California  not-for- 
profit  corporation.  The  facility  and  Board  of  Directors  are 
strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  traditions.  The  welfare  and 
growth  of  persons  within  an  environment  which  stresses 
independence  is  highly  valued.  Tour  Friends  House  at  our 
web  site  at  www.friendshouse.org.  Friends  House,  684  Be- 
nicia Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409  707-538-0152. 

Coming  to  DC?  Stay  with  Friends  on  Capitol  Hill.  WILLIAM 
Penn  House,  a Quaker  Seminar  and  Hospitality  Center  in  beau- 
tiftil,  historic  townhouse,  is  located  five  blocks  east  of  the  US 
C^itol.  Convenient  to  Union  Station  for  train  and  METRO  con- 
nections. Shared  accommodations  including  continental  break- 
fast, for  groups,  individuals.  515  East  Capitol  Street,  SE,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20003.  E-mail:  dirpennhouse@pennsnet.org.  Tele- 
phone: 202-543-5560  FAX:  202-543-3814. 

Interns.  9-12  month  commitment,  beginning  January,  June, 
or  September.  Assist  with  seminars  and  hospitality  at  William 
Penn  House,  5 blocks  from  US  Capitol.  Room,  board,  and 
small  stipend. 
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( “Calls  to  Yearly  Meetings,  “ continued  from  page  20) 

finishing  being  cooked.  To  dig  into  meanings  of  some  words  that  have  helped  describe  elements  of  Quaker  culture,  please 
refer  to  One  Explorer's  Glossary  of  Quaker  Terms,  FGC  Bookstore. 

“This  coming  annual  gathering  has  all  the  usual  facets.  Ideas  for  Interest  Groups  and  workshops  were  prolific.  Continuing 
Committee,  at  its  February  meeting,  returned  to  its  older  practice  of  assisting  the  Worship  Group  and  Interest  Group  coordina- 
tors through  subcommittees  in  deciding  numbers  of  groups,  and  specific  policies  for  topics.  It  also  accepted  the  suggestion 
from  Friends  to  provide  space  in  the  schedule  for  a plenary  session  to  hear  from  our  representatives  to  Quaker  organizations 
of  which  we  are  members. 

“Marriage  and  Other  Committed  Relationships,”  a modification  of  Chapter  9 of  Faith  & Practice,  is  before  us  to  approve, 
which  we  referred  for  consideration  to  our  monthly  meetings  a year  ago. 

Finding  solutions  to  the  problems  of  migrant  workers  on  both  sides  of  the  US-Mexico  border  will  be  discussed  in  an  inter- 
est group  and  reported  in  a plenary  session  from  our  Committee  on  Migrant  and  Border  Concerns  with  our  Friend,  Juan  Pas- 
coe,  released  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  plan  and  coordinate  intergovernmental  approaches  to  make  the  border  crossings  more 
humane.  We  will  learn  from  our  Nominating  Committee  how  our  new  way  of  staffing  the  Yearly  Meeting  is  progressing.  No 
longer  is  administration  rotated  every  two  years  from  one  regional  meeting  to  another. 

Continuing  Committee  will  offer  us  its  insights  on  the  planning  and  holding  of  the  annual  sessions.  “Come  with  heart  and 
mind  prepared” — ready  to  encounter  and  receive  as  well  as  to  provide  gifts  of  the  Spirit  especially  in  helping  with  the  Chil- 
dren’s Yearly  Meeting  and  with  the  Junior  Young  Friends.  □ 


Western  Friends  Calendar 

http://members.aol.com/friendsbul/WestFriendsDirectory.html 

♦Jun  1-3:  “Seeking  Inspiration  and  Communion.  Spiritual  mentors  and  compan- 
ions.” Krista  Barnard.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center.  For  more  info:  831-336-8333 
or  quakercenter.org. 

♦Jun  13-17:  (12  the  extra  day):  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  at  Fort  Lewis 
College,  Durango,  Colorado.  For  details:  Peter  Lundman,  Registrar.  Pe- 
ter© Lundman.org. 

♦Jun  17-24:  Quaker  Service  Camp.  Fun  through  service  for  friends  in  the  8th— 
10th  grades.  Quaker  Center  Staff.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center.  For  more  info: 
831  -336-8333  or  www.quakercenter.org. 

♦Jul  2-8:  “Art  and  the  Spirit.  Qur  annual  exploration  of  the  inner  landscape 


through  many  media.”  Selene  Vega  and  other  artists.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center. 
For  more  info:  831-336-8333  orwww.quakercenter.org. 

♦Jul  22-29:  Quaker  Camp  Qur  week  for  friends  in  5th-7th  grades.  Alan  and  Mimi 
Edgar.  Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center.  For  more  info:  831-336-8333  or  www. 
quakercenter.org. 

♦ Aug  5-12,  2001:  Quaker  Camp  Senior  Session.  Qrganized  by  the  campers  them- 
selves. Qpen  to  11th  graders  through  early  college  age.  Alan  Edgar  (Mentor).  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center.  For  more  information:  831-336-8333  or  www.quakercenter. 
org. 

♦August  2-5:  NPYM’s  annual  session  at  Qregon  State  University  in  Corvallis,  Qre- 
gon. 

♦July  30-August  4:  PYM  at  Mt.  Madonna  Center. 


Do  Friends  Believe 
in  Angels? 

riends  Bulletin  is  looking  for  a 
few  “angels”  who  will  remem- 
ber Friends  Bulletin  in  their  Wills  or 
Trusts,  or  who  can  make  current  gifts 
to  fund  an  endowment.  While  gifts 
needed  and  always  appreciated,  building  a modest  en- 
dowment for  Friends  Bulletin  is  the  best  way  to  assure 
the  magazine’s  continued  ability  to  be  a voice  for  and 
among  independent  Western  Friends.  For  charitable 
giving  information,  please  contact  Lanny  Jay,  Clerk  of 
our  Board.  Phone:  707-869-0759;  FAX:  707-869-3034; 
or  E-mail:  landbirdl4@  cs.com. 


.H 


of  all  sizes  are 


Quaker  International  Affairs  Representative(s)  for  Southern  Africa — 
(primarily  the  countries  of  Zimbabwe,  Lesotho,  and  South  Africa;  based  in  Harare,  Zim- 
babwe) Quaker  International  Affairs  Representative(s)  for  Central  and  Eastern  Africa  — 
(Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo,  Rwanda,  Burundi,  Uganda,  Kenya,  and  Tanzania; 
based  in  Kamp^a,  Uganda)  (two  positions).  Responsible  for  promoting  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee's  world-wide  peace  and  reconciliation  work  through  pro- 
grams designed  to  encourage  dialogue  on  peace  and  justice  issues  and  to  build  trust 
across  lines  of  political  division.  Also  includes  writing  reports  and  short  articles  on  re- 
gional trends,  issues,  and  developments  and  managing  the  field  office.  Requires:  Com- 
patibility with,  and  ability  to  represent,  the  faith-based  principles  and  positions  defining 
AFSC's  international  work,  especially  its  work  in  Africa;  working  and  living  experience 
in  the  region;  knowledge  of  regional  political  and  economic  affairs,  including  the  global 
forces  and  history  of  US  and  European  involvement  in  the  region;  capacity  to  communi- 
cate effectively  with  people  of  diverse  perspectives  and  to  build  trust  across  lines  of 
conflict;  significant  experience  in  program  planning,  organizing  conferences  and  semi- 
nars, and  in  administration  and  fiscal  management;  facility  in  written  and  spoken  Eng- 
lish; knowledge  of  languages  of  the  region  highly  desirable.  This  is  a senior  position  for 
an  individual  or  a couple  with  an  established  relationship.  Address  letter  of  interest  and 
resume  by  June  15,  2001  to  Elizabeth  Stegner,  AFSC-HR,  1501  Cherry  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, PA  19104-1479;  FAX:  215  241  7248;  E-mail:  EStegner@afsc.org. 


For  the  latest  news  about  Western 
Friends,  check  out  the  New  Friends 
Bulletin  Website:  a directory  of  Western 
independent  Meetings,  a calendar  of  events, 
links  to  numerous  other  sites,  plus  hundreds 
of  pages  of  articles  relating  to  A Western 
Quaker  Reader  and  Friends  Bulletin: 

www.quaker.org 

http://members.aoI.com/friendsbuI/ 
WestF  riendsDirectory.html 


Quaker  Life — informing 

and  equipping  Friends 
around  the  world.  Free  sam- 
ple available  upon  request. 
Join  our  family  of  Friends  for 
one  year  (10  issues)  at  $24. 
For  information  contact: 
Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573. 

E-mail:  QuakerLife@fum.org 
Website:  www.fum.org 


©Friends  Journal  has  published 
“Quaker  Thought  and  Life  To- 
day” for  nearly  50  years,  suc- 
ceeding periodicals  that  date 
from  the  19th  century.  Learn 
more  about  Quaker  concerns  and  activi- 
ties through  this  monthly  magazine.  Re- 
quest three  free  issues  or  subscribe  now 
(send  $29)  to  get  16  issues  for  the  price  of 
12.  Contact:  Friends  Journal,  Dept.  FB, 
1216  Arch  Street,  2a,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107. 
<Info@friendsjournal.org>. 
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Call  to  the  Annual  Sessions  of  Yearly  Meetings 

Pacific  Yearly  Meeting:  July  30- August  4.  Mt.  Madonna  Center.  The  fifty-fifth  session  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  gathers  at 
Mt.  Madonna  Conference  Center  in  the  mountains  above  Watsonville,  California  on  Monday,  July  30,  through  Saturday,  August 
4,  2001.  Margaret  Mossman,  Presiding  Clerk  of  PYM,  writes:  “We  will  worship,  do  the  business  of  the  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
share  the  joyful  presence  of  one  another  and  God.”  For  registration  information,  contact  Registrar  Roena  Oesting, 
oesting@cheerful.com,  619-522-6971,  or  PO  Box  180844,  Coronado,  CA  92178-0844.  For  other  matters,  contact  Clerk  Margaret 
Mossman,  margmossman@juno.com  or  510-235-6245,  or  write  her  do  Berkeley  Monthly  Meeting,  2151  Vine  St,  Berkeley,  CA 
94709.  (E-mail  works  best  for  both  the  Registrar  and  Clerk.) 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting:  August  2-5.  Oregon  State  University  in  Corvallis,  Oregon.  Jane  Snyder,  Presiding  Clerk, 
writes:  “Greetings  to  Friends  in  the  West.  We  will  gather  for  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  August  2nd  to  5th,  2001  at  Oregon 
State  University  in  Corvallis,  Oregon.  Worship  and  Fellowship  for  all  ages  will  center  on  the  theme,  ‘Keeping  the  Faith  in  the 
Face  of  Discouraging  Circumstances.’  Our  Friend  in  Residence  is  Joe  Volk,  Executive  Secretary  of  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation.  Friends  are  invited  to  attend,  and  may  contact  Registrar,  Dave  Fabik,  2626  NE  22nd  Ave,  Portland,  Oregon 
97212-4816,  E-mail:  dfabik@teleport.com.” 

Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting:  June  13-17  (12th,  the  extra  day).  Fort  Lewis  College,  Durango,  Colorado.  “A  Tender, 
Broken  Meeting.”  Registrar:  Peter  Lundman,  405  Princeton  Dr  SE,  Albuquerque,  NM  87106-2818.  Phone:  505-268-6690. 
E-mail:  Peter@lundman.org.  Ted  Church,  Presiding  Clerk  of  IMYM,  writes: 

“When  I saw  these  words  (‘A  Tender,  Broken  Meeting’)  in  an  E-mail  message  from  our  speaker.  Marge  Abbott,  late  in  Janu- 
ary, I was  reminded  of  the  FGC  pamphlet  title.  The  Wounded  Meeting,  Dealing  with  Difficult  Behavior  in  Meeting  for  Worship!  I 
was  eager  to  find  the  connection  to  her  book,  A Certain  Kind  of  Perfection,  published  by  Pendle  Hill,  from  which  excerpts  were 
being  studied  in  Albuquerque  Meeting  this  past  winter.  As  you  can  see  in  the  abstract  of  her  talk,  the  connection  will  have  to  be 
imagined  until  we  hear  from  her  in  June. 

“Marge  gives  us  a good  picture  of  the  use  of  ‘tender’  and  ‘broken.’  We  learn  that  this  is  a different  kind  of  ‘broken’  than  what 
happens  at  the  end  of  the  Meeting  for  worship.  I remember  when  I first  heard  ‘tender’  used  in  Meeting  and  just  could  not  get  the 
drift  of  the  intended  meaning.  I knew  what  a ‘tender’  was  in  a seaport  from  my  navy  days,  or  in  a bank,  or  of  a piece  of  meat  just 

(“Calls  to  Yearly  Meetings,  “ continued  on  page  19) 

; 

Strawberry  Creek  Deeper  Ecology  Group,  “Deeper  Ecology” 

Roger  Weaver,  “And  No  Birds  Sing”  (Poem) 

Merla  Barberie  and  Hamish  Thomson,  “Responses  to  the  Deeper  Ecology  Group” 

William  Ashworth,  “A  Death  at  Sunset” 

Tony  C Brown  and  Florence  Bye-Brown,  “Restorative  Justice:  An  Overview” 

Tony  C.  Brown,  “Where  the  Columbine  Grows” 

Quaker  Volunteer  Service  and  Witness  Network  Newsletter 
Robin  Durant,  Tom  Farley,  and  Andrew  Peterson,  “Focus  on  Youth” 

Los  Angeles  Meeting 
Book  Reviews 
Memorial  Minutes 

Nancy  Lynch  and  Sally  Bryan,  “The  Pendle  Hill  Experience....”  and  Vital  Statistics 
Calendar 
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